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IN THE SHADOW. 


HE Colonel’s bungalow stands on a spur of the moun- 
tain, upon the very summit of one of those long ridges 
so common among the lower Himalayas, and from its wide 
veranda is one of the most royal views in all India. On 
one side, six thousand feet below, lies the broad, dead level 
of “the plains,” inlaid with great squares of brown and 
red and green, while among them bands of burnished silver 
wind in sinuous courses, until lost in the dim horizon. On 
the other side sweeps. away a great jagged chaos of moun- 
tain and valley, all scarred and seamed and tossed in wild 
confusion, while in the background, calm and serene above 
the tumult, the summits of the eternal snows point heaven- 
ward. 

Many times we had sat in untiring admiration of this 
great panorama, but never had its beauty seemed so grand 
and unearthly as that evening in June, the evening that 
the Colonel told his story. We had been watching the 
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setting sun fire the winding rivers a golden crimson, and 
tint with rose the snowy peaks; talking, as old friends 
will at such times, of old days and old acquaintances, until 
even this rambling reminiscence grew hushed, as the fiery 
stream of day slowly melted and merged into a broad flood 
of moonlight, which came pouring over mountain and 
plain, leaving long, black shadows in the valley, and soften- 
ing the rugged outlines of the hills into dim-featured 
giants in repose. 

Sitting here in my chair, ten thousand miles away, how 
vividly the scene comes up before me! The old soldier, 
with head bowed on his hands; the low gurgle of our 
hookahs, and the hum of the June-bugs; the bright sparks 
of the fire-flies twinkling among the shadows; the soft 
fragrance of the mild tobacco, and the “ musk of the roses’ 
bloom ” on the rippling evening breeze. 

From the state of delicious intoxication which all these 
* charmed influences had brought on, I was abruptly recalled 
by the Colonel’s voice, speaking half to himself. “ It was 
only a shadow, only a shadow,” I heard him say; then, 
rousing himself, he went on in a firmer tone. “ Yes; it is 
the story of a shadow and its results, and it has never 
passed my lips before, but I will tell it to you to-night, my 
boy, for to-night has brought it all back to me. It rises up 
again and again before me, and haunts me. Perhaps, if I 
tell it, it will give me peace.” He paused a moment, and 
gathered himself together like a strong man for action. 
Then he continued : 

“You remember, old fellow, what a wild, headstrong 
sort of a boy [ was in the old days. Well, I was very little 
tamed when I came out here as a young subaltern, full of 
ambition and obstinacy. I do not think I was bad at heart, 
but I was impetuous and headstrong, with the usual amount 
of boyish antipathy to control and advice. Well, I had not 
long been an officer in the 70th K. O. L. I. when an inci- 
dent occurred, which I soon forgot at the time, but which 
was to give me a lesson fit to sober me for the rest of my 
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life. I had been warned of the superstition and bigotry of 
the different castes, but I had paid little attention to it, 
haughtily regarding the natives as a pack of lying scoun- 
drels, too mean to be noticed. 

“One day I had occasion to give some order or other to 
one of the saises, and going to the door of his hut, I gave 
my command in such pigeon Hindustanee as I could muster. 
Now, as ill luck would have it, the sais was just sitting 
down to his dinner. His fresh chapati and dal were steam- 
ing in his hand just as my shadow fell across them. I can 
well remember the look of disgust on his face as, with a 
muttered imprecation, he flung his untasted meal to the 
ground and shot an angry glance at me from his ugly eyes. 

“For a moment I stood dumbfounded, but it suddenly 
occurred to me that I had heard of some infernal heathen- 
ish superstition about a Christian’s shadow. defiling a 
native’s food. If I had only had the sense to leave it 
would have ended the matter, but I had no realization of 
the people’s feelings in such matters, and I was, as I said, 
hasty and rash. 

“A little firmness will soon knock such ideas out of their 
heads, thought I, so what must I do, in my insane self- 
confidence, but whip out my sword, and, swaggering up to 
the cowering sais, say in my most blustering tone: ‘ Tum, 
eat, kau, juldi!’ pointing to the discarded dinner. At first 
he stared in blank amazement at my audacity, but my blood 
was up, and I would:stand no fooling. Pricking him with 
my sword, I sternly repeated the command. 

“Then he began to beseech me by Ram and Vishnu, and 
all the other gods, to have mercy on him. He declared I 
was his benefactor, his patron, his father and mother, but I 
cut him off at the beginning of the list of relatives, as I 
knew it would be interminable, and I did not care to waste 
more time. 

“Finally the man sullenly took up the chapati and ate it, 
scowling and growing more villainous-looking at every 
mouthful, and I was glad when the meal was over. My 
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anger had cooled by this time, and I made for the door 
rather sheepishly. 

“The sais said nothing till I reached the door, then, with 
one flash of fury from his eyes, but otherwise perfectly 
composed, he muttered between his teeth, ‘The sahib is 
good, and his slave never forgets.’ 

“‘ Safely outside, I was rather proud of my work in the 
interests of humanity, but the way the man said those words 
kept unpleasantly recurring to me for several days, and my 
dreams were haunted by dreadful faces. 

“ But the sais continued his duties as usual, without any 
trace of anger or sulkiness, and in a week I gave no further 
thought to the affair. 

“A year passed and found me a little wiser, and a great 
deal happier, for was I not in love? How I met Jessamine 
May, you know, and how I won her—well, if you know 
that you know more than [I do. At all events, we were 
’ engaged, and were in that halcyon period of happiness 
whose reflection lasts all through life. My duties kept me 
all day on the parade ground or at barracks, but every 
evening, in the long summer twilight—well, I didn’t linger 
very long at mess. 

“We used to meet in a rather curious, lover-like fashion. 
Mr. May, a retired tea planter, had large and beautiful 
grounds, surrounded by a thick hedge of aloes. As are 
most Indian gardens, this one was intersected by mathe- 
matically rigid walks through the luxurious foliage of tree 
and flower. One of these walks ran straight from the 
somewhat distant house to the hedge, then turned and fol- 
lowed that spiked embrasure to the main entrance, some 
hundred yards beyond. The short cut by which I came 
faced this path, and we used to meet and walk side by side, 
on either side of the hedge—for you must remember that 
the bristling aloes were quite impassable—till we came to 
the gate. 

“One evening, just about this time in June, I was a little 
later than usual. The sun had set, but there was a full 
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moon, and the air was bright with just the same mingling 
of twilight and moonlight which we saw this evening. I 
hurried happily along, and, turning a corner, saw the well- 
known figure waiting for me. 

“‘T remember thinking, as I came up the path, that I had 
never seen anything so beautiful in the world, as she stood 
there in her white dress, and a single starry cluster of the 
flower she was named after, in her hair. 

“Another minute and I was as near as the thorny spikes 
would allow me. I saw her lips—such lips—part in a 
smile—her smile; and I heard—no, I never heard what she 
said, for my eyes were drawn from her face and riveted by 
a sight which, for a moment, froze every sensation. 

“Out of the dark leaves of a young plantain tree glittered 
two wild, vengeful eyes that caught and held mine as in a 
vise. Dark features, a dusky body dimly defined, and, clear 
cut in the blackness—a long, shining knife-blade ! 

“There are times when thought flies swifter than the elec- 
tric spark. Like the blaze of a flash-light, the whole situa- 
tion broke on me in an instant. The old sais ‘ Never 
forgets.’ This was his revenge—to kill her in my presence, 
and I not able to raise a finger to help her! For I had no 
pistol; between us were those pitiless spikes; to run the 
hundred yards to the gate and back again, would be use- 
less—to alarm her meant immediate death. My only re- 
source was to control myself, to keep her there as long as 
possible, and to pray—pray, as never man had prayed 
before—for some unthinkable deliverance. 

“ With a tremendous effort, I composed my face, and spoke 
to her as naturally as I could. I felt the great drops gather 
on my forehead and trickle down, but it was too dark, by 
this time, for her to see them, and I said something inco- 
herently about being unwell. So, in her sympathy, she 
mistook my disconnected sentences for signs of fever. Oh, 
the agony of those minutes, while I talked desperately, 
about anything, everything, to keep her standing still. 
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“But this could not last. ‘If I was ill, I must go to the 
house, and not ruin my health in this imprudent fashion,’ 
she said in her pretty way, and every word was a new tor- 
ture. She turned toward the gate. I saw the fiendish 
eyes burn with a wild flash of triumph, and the silvery blade 
quiver in the darkness, I thought the time had come. 
My prayer was not to be answered, and with a great gasp 
of despair, I shut my eyes from the awful sight. My brain 
whirled in an ecstacy of madness. But instead of a strug- 
gle and a cry, a sweet voice said: ‘Aren’t you coming, 
Harry? You must obey me better than this.’ 

“T opened my eyes. It seemed a century since I had 
closed them, yet there she stood in a saucy, waiting atti- 
tude, and beyond her—ah, the knife lay white in the grass, 
und the gleaming eyes had faded into a dull, ashy stare, 
while out of the blackness in the shadow beyond—bewitch- 
ing, stupefying, absorbing the whole quivering frame of the 
wretched assassin, shone two points of fire. 

“I staggered, but managed, with a great effort, to rouse 
myself and to stumble to the gate, and from there, with 
Jess’ help, to the house. Then everything grew blank. 

“For ages I seemed beset by innumérable, awful eyes. At 
last I awoke to look into her sweet eyes, and to hear her 
say, ‘ You’ve been very ill, Harry.’ 

“Two items formed the staple of gossip during that week 
in the regiment. One was, that I had received a sudden 
attack of fever, with a strange delirium; and the other, that 
a sais had been killed in Mr. May’s garden by an enormous 
cobra. 

“And to this day she does not know what caused my 


fever.” 
Cuaries Bertram Newron. 
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THE FAIRY ISLE. 


N an island, fairy island, 
Where fell summer’s purest rays, 
Where a band of mystic echoes 
Blithely trilled through all the days, 


There a melody harmonious, 
Laugh of sprite and naiad’s sigh, 
Gaily mingled with the waters 
In a dreamy lullaby. 


Blended with Molian murmurs, 
Strains of lute and rebeck gay 

Welled and floated, welled and floated 
Through the drowsy, idle day. 


To that pleasure isle enchanted, 
Wafted far from o’er the sea, 

Came a fair and gentle maiden, 
Princess of its gaiety. 


Ah, this fair and gentle maiden ! 
Bright and pure and debonair, 

Radiant in immortal beauty, 
Simple in her royal air! 


In that weird and dim dominion 
Every joy was full and free ; 

Never doubt despoiled love’s tenor, 
Never waned its constancy. 


There the days sped on in laughter; 
There the nights through all the year 
Quivered o’er the sleeping spirits 
Like the dewy gossamer. 
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Oh, that island, fairy island, 
Veiled in mist from lustful eyes, 

Lies far distant, far, far distant, 
Near the walls of Paradise. 


Never on the’ tainted mortal 
Shall its golden splendor gleam ; 
Even on the pure and holy 


It shall shine as in a dream. 
Parke Hitt Davis. 


THE ACCOUNT SQUARED. 


N a small coral island in the South Pacific, a man lay 
on the sand beneath the rays of the scorching sun, dying. 
He was not an old man—hardly more than forty. His light 
hair was unkempt and clotted with hardened blood. His 
face bore deep cuts, hardly healed, the marks of a recent 
struggle; and between the cuts a beard of ten days’ growth 
appeared, ragged and blood-stained. His strong, square 
lower jaw hung down, and out of his open mouth the 
parched tongue hung listlessly. His large blue eyes stared 
fiercely into vacancy. The fever was upon him, and there 
he lay, naked, alone, dying. 

Now and again he would turn half over and wave his 
arms wildly, and murmur in a hoarse, hollow voice, “ For 
heaven’s sake, men, have mercy! Don’t leave me here to 
die! Shoot me, throw me overboard todrown! My God! 
do anything but this!” And then his voice would die 
away, only to rise again louder than before, in the stern 
tones of one in authority: “ Back there, every one of you! 
I will shoot the first man who takes another step forward! 
You, there! Van Zandt and Stuyvesant, go below at onee!” 

Suddenly he put his hand to his head as if he had received 
a heavy blow. “Good God! I am done for now!” and his 
tone was no longer stern and harsh, but had sunk to a moan 
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of despair. ‘Let me alone, you cowards!” he yelled. 
“Ah! you would not dare touch me if I was not bound and 
wounded, you dogs!” 

After a while he became quiet, and lay back on the sand. 
His face grew calmer, and he breathed more regularly. He 
was dreaming of his early life now. 

He saw his home, up in the New Hampshire grants—the 
old barn over to the west, and the fields of corn, stretching 
down toward the river to the southward. There was his 
father coming up the road toward the house, and as he 
looked beyond and above him, he could see the blue haze 
of the Green Mountains in the distance. His father comes 
up breathless and excited. “They say that the regulars 
have got a fleet over on the lake, and Benedict Arnold has 
come up to take charge of affairs for the Continental Con- 
gress. He has very few men, and has called for volunteers. 
Put me up a few things, Sarah. I am going to start right 
off; would’st go, too, Esek, my son ?” 

Suddenly the dying man’s face lights up. He is on 
Arnold’s own vessel, grimy with powder and sweat, work- 
ing might and main for his country. Now the night has 
come, and Arnold is trying to slip past in the dark. A 
flash and roar awaken the still night. The enemy has seen 
them and is in chase. Their ship is riddled and is leaking 
fast. Arnold runs her ashore and sets her on fire, and the 
crew escape through the woods. 

Now, he is leaving home for a long time, to serve on a 
privateer. He kisses his mother and sisters good-bye; not 
a tear does he shed. He sets off at a good pace, trying to 
keep up his spirits by whistling. Half a mile down the 
road lives Patience Hopkins. He does not want to face 
her, and plunges into the woods to avoid the house. Sud- 
denly he meets her. She has heard nothing of his depart- 
ure, and wants to know where he is going with that bundle 
over his shoulder. Then he breaks down utterly. She is 
only a plain New England country girl, but then—she is 
Patience. 
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Suddenly the dying dreamer starts up and gives three 
cheers! He is a lieutenant now, commissioned by the 
Continental Congress. He is on the “ Bonhomme Rich- 
ard,” with Paul Jones, in that grand fight with the 
Serapis! They are lowering their colors! “ Hurrah!” he 
cries, and the crew join in. 

And now he has been taken prisoner, while in command 
of a small sloop. He is in that foul prison-ship in New 
York bay, and has been there almost a year. Oh, the 
horrors of that year! Comrades dying in squalor and 
filth! Old men, young men, men in their prime, cut down 
by foul disease! The horrors he saw there sickened him. 
When, at the close of the war, he is released, his sufferings 
and the pangs of his fellow-victims have made him almost 
mad, have changed him into a devil! He must have 
revenge! He falls in with an old sailor, who gives him 
the opportunity he wants. Home, mother, father, even 
Patience, everything is forgotten. He will turn pirate, and 
prey on English merchantmen. He joins the crew as sec- 
ond in command. Ina year or two the captain is killed, 
and he is chosen to fill his place. Aha! now he will have 
his revenge! He will burn their ships with the crews on 
board! No quarter! No prisoners! No mercy! Aha! 
he will kill, kill, kill! He is indeed mad. He will have 
no pity on the red-coats! Not he! He must square the 
account ! 

For years he carries out his plan. That black brig, with 
its small crew, is the terror of merchantmen and whalers. 
What a dark record those years trace! No quarter! 
Nothing but death, always death and rapine. 

One day he captures a large bark, carrying a number of 
passengers. But she bears the cross of St. George, and 
there must be no mercy. Before burning the vessel, he 
permits his crew to board her, and everything is given over 
to plunder. The fierce passions of his men are given full 
sway. Back there in the stern, half a dozen men are quar- 
reling. The subject of the dispute isa young woman. He 
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will go back and stop that. He cares nothing for the poor 
girl, but he cannot afford to have any of his men hurt. 
They all have their rough, foul hands on her in their 
wrangling, and she, trembling and white as a lily, is implor- 
ing them to kill her. O God! that face! It is Patience! 
And now those years of bloodshed bring their own retribu- 
tion. Pale and crazy, with all the fury of the devil that is 
in him, he rushes on the group, cutlass and pistol in hand. 
He stabs one, shoots another, and kills a third by a blow 
from the butt of his pistol. The three others fall back, 
and try to escape, but only one succeeds. The butt of the 
pistol crushes the skull of one, and, with the strength of a 
giant, he hurls the other against a mast and breaks half the 
bones in his body. 

Now it is the next day, and he is far away from this scene 
of bloodshed. The bark is destroyed, and all on board are 
lost. Patience he took with him to his little brig. Already 
she has persuaded him to give up the life he is leading. 
He has resolved to leave his crew of desperadoes at the 
earliest opportunity. Never before has the future seemed 
so bright, so full of real happiness. But he little dreams of 
the storm that is brewing. His five victims of yesterday 
were popular among the crew. Their friends have stirred 
up a mutiny. That afternoon half the crew rush at him 
as he comes on deck, overpower him, knock him down, 
and wound him in several places. He is put in chains and 
thrown below. 

And now they are putting him ashore. The brig is in 
the little bay, waiting only for the return of the boat to put 
out to sea, and leave him to his fate. There! They are 
lifting the anchor! She is getting under way! She is 
rounding the point! Soon she will be gone from his sight 
forever! And Patience! 

He starts up from his dream again. “Mercy! Havea 
little mercy!” he shrieks, and, waving his arms frantically, 
he rushes down to the point. When he comes to the end 
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he does not stop, but, beckoning wildly to the boat that he 
sees in fancy, rushes straight into the waves after it. 

A storm had been rising fast, and the receding waves 
carried him far out to sea. His body sank, only to rise 
again, and be carried hither and thither by the waves of 
the ocean. And on the wings of that wild wind, his soul 
was borne to meet his Maker and render account for his 


sins. 
James WESTERVELT. 


AFTERWARDS. 


— ringing laugh of a joyous heart, and the glance of a 
smiling eye, 
The womanly grace of a piquant face in the rollicking days 
gone by— 


The conscious shyness of word and glance, and the thrill of 
the hand’s caress; 

The tender hush, the rising blush, and the timidly whis- 
pered “ Yes ”— 


The swift, bright gleam of the wedding ring, the tenderly, 
fearful bliss 

Of the upturned face in its shimmering lace, and the breath 
of the marriage kiss— 


Through all the eternal grim parade of days and nights 
that pass, 
Will these matter to thee, thou soul set free, thou dust down 
under the grass? 
Burton Ecpert STEVENSON. 
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THE DISTANT VIEW IN HISTORY. 


prea the vast heritage of the ages gone, bequeathed to 
succeeding generations, have come an unnumbered host 
of ancient sayings. Each is the vivid expression of some 
great truth of human character. Each is eternal as life 
itself. 

But none of all these grand old proverbs is broader and 
deeper than this: “ Distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” We can imagine some ancient seeker after truth, 
standing alone upon the mountain top. Far across the val- 
ley there hangs a ponderous bank of cloud. Its lofty spires 
and battlements are tinged with the dying splendor of the 
setting sun, and as the poet gazes his soul is filled with 
wonder. It seems as if the hand of God had snatched a 
spark from his eternal glory, to light and cheer this dreary 
world. 

But look! The scene is changing! The sun slowly 
sinks behind the distant hills. The rosy cloud, wafted by 
the gentle winds of summer, rolls in majesty across the 
valley. Nearer and nearer it comes. Slowly its beauty 
fades and vanishes. Naught remains but a dark and 
sombre mist. And as he sees that vision disappear, the 
lonely sage conceives a wonderful truth—a truth which has 
lived for ages, a truth which has embodied itself at last in 
that sublime expression, “ Distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” 

Perhaps that grand conception, when first it illumined 
the mind of the philosopher, was naught but a generaliza- 
tion from nature, but to-day, its truth remains unchallenged 
in almost every phase of our complex existence. That 
same great principle which tinges the cloud with transient 


glory, 
“And robes the mountain in its azure hue,” 


lights up the page of history with undying splendor, and 
reveals the story written there, in all its clearness and 
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beauty. That same great analogy which binds in one un- 
broken union the spheres of nature and history, finds but 
another expression in the law of distant observation. What 
is that law, and what the principle underlying it? Search 
the pages of nature’s book and no answer will be found. 
Science cannot solve the problem. Study art in all its 
forms, and you will be none the wiser. History, itself, can- 
not explain a truth which it so abundantly exemplifies. 
The answer lies, not in the phenomena themselves, but in 
the human mind, and in the different methods by which 
those phenomena are presented before it. 

First in the mind itself. Deep within the soul. of man 
there exists a firm and abiding principle—a principle so 
potent that it moulds the destiny of nations, a principle 
whose forms of manifestation are so varied that psycholo- 
gists would classify them as separate appetences. Yet 
beneath them all there lies the great principle of dissatis- 
faction. From the cradle to the grave our one desire is tor 
the unattained and the unattainable. The baby fingers 
strive to grasp all that a loving hand withholds; the youth 
pines for the far-off day when he, too, shall go forth to the 
battle of life; the man’s ambition knows no bounds, and 
even the aged sire turns peevishly from the degenerate 
present and yearns with eager longing for the days of his 
distant youth. The very fact that a thing lies within the 
sphere of our attainment, tends to make us despise it. 
What we have, we do not value; what we desire, we cannot 
have. ' 

This is the principle on which is founded the law of pro- 
gress. Without it, life would stagnate in the pools of a 
morbid conservatism ; the progressive development of the 
human race would cease forever, and our grand ideals would 
crumble into the lifeless imitation of a lifeless past. 

Nor does this principle of dissatisfaction only form the 
basis of our aspirations for the future, it also contains 
the secret of that enchantment which distance lends the 
past. As we stand upon the lofty summit of modern 
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achievement and gaze back through the vista of time, the 
far-off ages of antiquity shine with entrancing lustre, while 
the rineteenth century, with all her great men and noble 
deeds, her civil freedom and her prosperity, grows dim and 
cold in comparison. 

And yet, our explanation is not complete. The law of 
distance cannot rest solely upon a mere psychological prin- 
ciple. The distant view does not simply touch the phe- 
nomena of nature and history with enchanting beauty; it 
does more. It unfolds to the human gaze a broader and 
clearer conception of those phenomena in their deepest 
significance. And such a conception is not the product ot 
a mere psychological appetence; it lies deeper. It springs, 
not from a subjective attitude, but from an objective fact ; 
not from the mind itself, nor yet from the phenomena. It 
finds its basis in that fundamental law of observation by 
which distant and contiguous phenomena assume each a 
different aspect. 

In the first place, the distant view is of necessity more 
comprehensive. The law of perspective is universal. But 
what need of a perspective? The answer is not far to seek. 
It lies in the fact that we contemplate, not single objects, 
but a grand, composite whole. If the landscape spread out 
before us were naught but a fortuitous arrangement of 
individual things; if histery were only a casual succession 
of disconnected facts; the comprehensive view would have 
but little value. Such, however, is not the case. Nature 
and history alike preserve throughout all their workings a 
wonderful harmony. The landscape embodies a grand and 
imposing synthesis of accordant parts. The events of his- 
tory follow in one vast and progressive chain of symmetrical 
development. The present is not an age within itself, but 
a mere connecting link between an infinite past and an 
infinite future. Man follows man, nation follows nation, 
principle follows principle, and each is the complement and 
outgrowth of its predecessor. After Socrates comes Plato, 
and atter Plato, Aristotle. The grand column of Greek 
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culture and Roman dominion finds a resplendent capital in 
the truths of the Jewish religion. 

And this great historical landscape is so broad in its pro- 
portions, that naught but the distant view can grasp its 
unity. In the brief span of mortal iife, man cannot see the 
trend of phenomena which have been for ages past, and 
will, ages hence still be, in process of slow development. 
Distance alone can solve the problem. 

But the distant view is not only broad and comprehen- 
sive in its scope; it is unbiased in its opinion. Our ideas of 
contiguous objects are apt to be false and distorted. We 
regard them not in the light of their real dependence, but 
in their direct relation to our own peculiar position. Grant 
and Lee are not the same to North and South alike. Clav- 
erhouse embodied no Covenanter’s ideal of heroism. Han- 
nibal is not measured by a Roman standard. Strive as he 
may to eliminate all elements of personal prejudice, the very 
attitude of the historian toward contemporaneous problems 
is but the manifestation of his own individuality. When, 
however, he turns from the present and contemplates the 
past, he sees it as it is. The distorting effects of personal 
bias no longer clog his vision. Before his eyes history 
stands unveiled. 

Distance grants yet another boon to the observer. It 
shows him what objects are really significant. For the 
peasant, standing upon the threshold of his humble cottage, 
its lowly roof may hide the spire of yonder grand cathedral. 
But let him set foot upon thé highway, and the tiny hut is 
lost and forgotten beside the towering emblem of Christian- 
ity. And so it is in history: Some trivial incident, some 
mere detail of human life, will often hide from contempo- 
rary vision the very existence of some great fact of history. 
Distance, alone, can measure the relative significance of 
historical events. 

Rienzi and his good estate startled the whole of Italy, and 
yet they form but a passing episode in the long decline of 
the Roman Empire. Marathon and Platea, Vercelle and 
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Teutoburg Forest, small as they may once have seemed, 
stand to-day as the battles which moulded the Western civ- 
ilization, and shaped the destinies of modern Europe. 

Such, then, are the elements which constitute the law of 
distant observation, and give to it its real value. But in 
assigning to distance such an important rdle in the sphere 
of historical criticism, there is need of caution. There are 
phenomena in history, which, like the microscopic beauties 
of nature, require a close and accurate scrutiny. Life must 
be regarded not only in its broad and comprehensive aspect; 
we must note with diligence every latent impulse, every 
specific tendency, for it is only in them that we find the 
germs of a larger development. The great events in the 
drama of history must be seen not only from the unbiased 
standpoint of modern criticism; they must be studied, also, 
in their direct relation to the prejudiced minds of the 
actors themselves. There is an urgent demand that we 
scrutinize, not only the real links in the chain of historical 
progress, but those concomitant details which surround and 
obscure them. 

But if there is a sphere for close as well as for distant 
observation, let us not think for a moment that the two 
must clash. Each has its own peculiar province; each is 
the complement of the other. The one reveals the facts 
and tendencies in which the other must trace the course 
and development of history. Which has the greater value, 
none can say. History must comprise them both ; they are 
indispensable. 

But whatever the relative importance of the part which 
each must play, or the knowledge which each can bestow, 
one fact remains unchallenged—distance alone can impart 
that sublimest lesson of history, the lesson of an all-perva- 
sive Providence. 

Lo! we stand upon the pinnacle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As far as the eye can reach, spreads out the pano- 
rama of history. In one unbroken line its periods roll 


before us. We see the waves of Asiatic civilization dash 
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upon the shores of ancient Greece. Now we see them 
shattered upon the rock of Athenian freedom. And now 
the Macedonian river bursts its banks and floods the world 
with Hellenic culture. Then all is engulfed in the tide of 
Roman supremacy. And now the swelling current yields 
before the mighty waves of Teutonic valor which sweep to 
the southward, and then the mingled streams—barbarian 
and Latin—emerge into the deeper channels of modern life. 
And through it all we see a grand, eternal purpose. 

When we can turn the pages of human history and read 
the story there recorded, when we can trace in every line 
the hand of God moulding the destiny of nations in one 
vast chain of progressive development, then—then only, 


have we learned the lesson of the ages. 
LeRoy GresHaM. 


MONTEZ, THE MATADOR. 


HE great bronze statue on the Giralda and the lofty 

cathedral pinnacles had caught the last red sunbeams as 

if loth to bid farewell to another day; and from a hundred 

towers and belfries, where delicate arabesques and quaint, 

deep Moorish windows were still reflecting the crimson sky, 

there poured a pealing, clanging chorus of innumerable 
bells ringing forth the vesper hour. 

It was evening in Seville, but instead of growing quieter, 
the city, which sleeps by day, was waking to life and love. 
Dark eyes, whose charms had shunned the fierce burning 
rays of the noonday sun, showed themselves, and were 
sparkling brighter than the stars that gleamed from the 
floor of heaven. 

A soft, sweet wind from the darkening hills was blowing 
over the streets and gardens, and it bore, as it rose and fell, 
now a snatch of Spanish love-song, sung, perhaps, beneath 
a grated casement or sculptured balcony; now asilvery peal 
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of laughter and the sound of merry voices; now another 
strain of music—guitars or mandolins this time—and ever 
and anon, in the pauses, one could hear the plashing of un- 


- seen fountains in certain of the thickly-shaded garden court- 


yards. Seville was waking to life and love. 

In one of the gardens, near the river side, beneath the 
perfumed foliage of the orange trees, were two persons in 
earnest conversation—a man and awoman. The latter was 
enveloped in her mantilla; but even in the twilight one 
could have distinguished the epaulettes, the fringe and gold 
lace adorning the short jacket of the man. Around his 
waist was the national sash, and he wore tight knee-breeches. 
Over his shoulder was flung a short silk mantle His 
straight black hair was plaited behind his back and tied 
with ribbon, while on his head was a moniera, with the black 
ribbons fluttering from it. 

His costume would have told you that he was a matador. 
And had you been listening at that very moment, you 
would have heard him say: “Come this once, mi querida! 
Fear nothing. My arm will be the stronger and my aim the 
truer, if I know that Carmen’s eyes are watching me!” 

“ But, Montez, if your hand slipped you would—ah/ Dios!” 
and she shuddered and turned away, covering her face as if 
to banish the thought. 

He laughed lightly. ‘Slip? I—who have killed bulls 
in all the arenas of Spain? I—the champion, the King of 
Matadors?” And he laughed again. 

At length the girl yielded to her lover’s entreaties, and 
consented to see his prowess on the next day. 

The conversation became lower, and they talked awhile 
in soft, whispering tones—love, you know, is never loud— 
and then a light kiss, with a tender “adios,” and she was 
gone. 

The matador stood dreaming a moment or two. And 
well he might. Was not Carmen the loveliest woman in 
Seville? At least Ae thought so, and was she not his? 
What a strange girl she was, not to care to see a bull-fight ! 
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Why, it was the delight of most of them. They had been 
brought up to it, perhaps, but with Carmen it was different. 
Probably it was because she was so unlike all the other 
women he had seen that he loved her; and yet it was not 
altogether that. 

Evidently he gave the problem up at this point, for, with 
a shrug of his shoulders, he turned away, and, clasping his 
mantle around his throat, strode along the tiled walk that 
wound in and out among the orange and lemon trees and 
the rose bushes, until he came to the gate, and there he 
went out, thinking still, most likely, about Carmen. 

Perhaps his thoughts would not have been so pleasant, 
had he known that someone had been watching the rendez- 
vous from a hiding-place among the trees. 

The next day, Sunday, dawned bright and clear. There 
was a restlessness and a subdued excitement about the 
gayly-bedecked crowds in the city, which foretold a coming 
event. 

Did not the large flaring posters all say that Montez, the 
champion matador, would meet a veteran bull that after- 
noon? It promised to be a grand fight; for the bull, they 
said, was magnificent, and Montez—well, everone knew 
him ! 

At the early mass a priest noticed a figure that knelt long 
after the rest had all gone out. An earnest petition for a 
lover’s safety went up to the Holy Mother, that morning, 
from one heart in the dim cathedral. Carmen prayed. 

The afternoon comes at last, and the crowds surge into 
the Plaza de los Toros. Soon the vast amphitheatre is 
packed—a mass of moving color. 

The sport begins. To whet the appetite of the specta- 
tors, five bulls are dispatched before the veteran is brought 
in. A mighty roar goes up as he charges across the sandy 
arena, raising a cloud of dust behind him. He is, indeed, 
a veteran, a grand one. His limbs are clean and symmet- 
rical; his neck and shoulders enormous; his nostrils di- 
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lated; his eyes flaming—a worthy antagonist for the 
champion. 

The picadores and chulos play their parts again in the 
bloody drama—the veteran is thoroughly game, and calls 
forth round after round of applause by his fierce attacks. 

At last enough horses are slain, and then a fanfare of 
trumpets announces the entrance of the famous king of the 
matadors. 

He is a handsome fellow, tall and well built, and as he 
advances to the governor’s box, with his silver embroidered 
blue silk suit all sparkling in the sun, the spectators thunder 
out their welcome. . He bows, makes the usual little speech, 
bows once more, and then, with a small crimson flag in one 
hand and a long straight Toledo blade in the other, he 
steps to the center of the arena and fearlessly—carelessly, a 
stranger might think—awaits the onslaught of the infuriated 
bull. 

All eyes are on him, hearts are beating with eager expec- 
tation. At length the veteran bull sees his new antagonist, 
and, enticed by the crimson flag, rushes headlong at the 
waiting figure in blue. 

But suddenly a murmur of wonder runs through the 
crowd. What ails the matador? See, he reels—puts his 
hand to his head—the long slender sword falls from his 
grasp—the bull is on him! 

“Eltoro! Eltoro!” isthe shout as the animal plunges 
on at the nearest picadore, leaving Montez prostrate and 
wounded. 

The yells and cries had drowned one single piercing 
shriek, but when the excitement had subsided, one might 
have seen two or three men bearing out of the throng the 
motionless form of a woman. 

And as the attendants were carrying off the unconscious 
matador, one of them picked up something small and round 
from the spot where the unlucky man had fallen, but in the 
excitement that the whole incident had caused no one paid 
any attention to his action. The surgeons, however, as 
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they dressed the hideous wound in the matador’s side, 
wondered at a smaller one on his temple, such as the blow 
from a stone would make. 

For weeks and weeks, at the Hospital dela Saugré, he 
hovered between life and death, and only one person in the 
city seemed to care. She watched by his bedside until 
even her cheeks became thin and pale, and her dark eyes 
lost their brilliancy. 

There was another champion now, and he, whose name 
had been on the lips of all Spain, seemed well nigh forgot- 
ten. Such is fame and popularity. 

At last he began to recover, but he could never be his 
old self again, and Carmen—’twas only natural—Carmen 
wept when she heard it. He was a cripple. 

One day, long after, at another bull-fight, a chuco named 
Dominguez was thrown and fatally injured. 

On his death-bed he called for Muntez, the matador. 
Messengers were sent to find the crippled fighter, and he 
came. 

The dying man drew him down close, and spoke pain- 
fully and with many a pause. 

“ Let me confess to you, and then you may kill me if you 
wish. I shall ease my conscience. In the garden that 
night—you remember? I saw you, and I vowed you should 
not have Carmen—lI had loved her before ever you saw her, 
but she would not heed me. 

“T was attendant at the Plaza then, and I took the 
opportunity—Give me the water; my throat burns— 
burns.” 

He swallowed a mouthful, and went on: 

“ When I was a boy, on the mountains at home, I used 
to be the best with the sling. I tried it again. My hand 
had not lost the art. 

“When they were all watching you, from behind one of 
the partitions I slung a round stone, and—More water! 
Oh, this thirst, this thirst!” 
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The man’s voice was growing weaker and weaker, great 
beads of perspiration stood out on his forehead, and his 
hands closed and unclosed spasmodically. 

Presently he continued, in a hoarse whisper : 

“Heaven has rewarded me. Have pity on me—and 
pardon, sefior. My wife is dead—but—I have a boy. Oh, 
this—” He gasped for breath, shivered and sank back on 
the rough pillow in a swoon, from which he never awoke. 
* * * * * * * * 

A year ago a traveler in Seville heard the story from his 
guide, as they were wandering among the olive groves and 
fruit trees on the hillside beyond the walls. 

And, as the guide finished his tale, they passed a cottage, 
almost hidden behind a mass of rose bushes and honey- 
suckle and myrtle and yellow jasmine. 

“ There,” said the guide, “the cripple matador and Car- 
meu live—and are happy!” shrugging his shoulders. 

And, while he spoke, a lad of twelve came out of the 
cottage-door. 

“And is that his son?” the traveler asked. 

“ No, sefior, ’tis an adopted child. They call him Domin- 


guez!” 


V. Lanstne Coins. 


MATING TIME. 


HEN the willow sap was flooding 
All the tender boughs re-budding— 
When hoar-frost and sun were gilding 
Twisted nests of thrushes’ building, 
It was then I saw sweet Norma 
Through the bare hedge o’er the lea. 


Where the murmuring leaves are sighing 
O’er the silent brook low-lying— 
Where the thrush’s brood are sleeping 
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*Mid the dark’ning shadows creeping, 
There I wait and watch for Norma 
By the thick hedge o’er the lea. 


When the willow droops the greenest— 

Sweeps the streamlet’s rim the cleanest ; 

When the young bird flies the strongest, 

When the sky-glow shines the longest, 
It is then I’ll take my Norma 


From the green hedge o’er the lea. 
Jesse L, WILLIAMs. 


PEAOE.—A SEETOH. 


yer sun has just gone behind a low range of hills, leaving 
behind him a picture well worthy of a painter’s skill. 
On the left, a mass of sombre woodland, unbroken, save 
here and there by a rocky ledge, whose bare surface offers 
no dwelling for even the most hardy plants. Over these 
hills, in years long departed, ran an Indian trail, now over- 
grown and forgotten. Here, even within the memory of 
man, Bruin and the graceful deer wandered at pleasure, 
while now and then, the weird scream of a panther would 
make the children shiver in their beds. 

The woods remain as they were in those early days, but 
their copper-colored inhabitants have gone forever. At the 
base of the mountain are many well-tilled acres, sloping 
gently to the shores of a lake, and it is this mirror of water 
that reflects all the natural beauties around it. Ever- 
lengthening shadows on its surface change rapidly in hue, like 
the sunset clouds, from gold to crimson, and from crimson to 
purple. At the center, also enveloped in deep shade, nestles 
a little island, bordered by half-open water lilies resting on 
their broad leaves. Not a sign of animal life, except one 
lonely heron flapping his heavy wings in the distance. 
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On the other bank, one may see a bluff running out into 
the water. This is the scene of more than oné time-honored 
tale. For in colonial days, it is ramored, the British had a 
camp here, and used the bluff as a burying ground. There 
certainly are numbers of stones, arranged in pairs, which 
would bear testimony to such a story. On a quiet evening 
like this, one can almost imagine the spirits of long-departed 
braves to be once more hovering over their former hunting 
grounds; can almost persuade himself that he sees a swarthy 
visage, peering from behind yon old oak. 

On the lake shore is an old-fashioned farm-house, which 
stands out in bold relief from surrounding gloom. Worn 
and weather-beaten, with its brick oven set in the wall, and 
its stone chimney, from which, at intervais, a wave of smoke 
issuing forth betokens the evening meal in preparation. 
Close by stands the well, with a long sweep, pointing like 
a gigantic finger in the sky, and seeming to beckon to 
passers-by, inviting them to partake of the cool draught 
which it guards. On a shelf near the door are ranged rows 
of shining milk-pans, ready for their service in the morning. 
Peaceful-eyed cattle are contentedly ruminating in the barn- 
yard, apparently wrapped in thought, save when giving 
attention to some over-daring gnat. 

Many a year has honest farmer Goodman followed the 
plow over the old homestead. Many a winter has he seen 
dropping its soft carpet of snow on the fields. And now, 
as he sits on the doorstep after supper, smoking his corn- 
cob, he presents a true picture of peace and benevolence. 
Dame Goodman is heard bustling to and fro within; she of 
the white cap and cheerful countenance, who has been his 
helpmeet through joy and sorrow. 

At length darkness is let down for a time, until the har- 
vest moon, like a ball of fire, comes slowly over the hill. 
The farmer has gone inside, for the damp evening mists are 
conducive to rheumatism. 

But suddenly a sharp knock breaks in upon the stillness. 
Answering the summons, he finds two men dressed in a pe- 
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culiar style, apparently having traveled along distance. The 
younger asks for a candle, saying that they have broken 
their harness, and must needs hasten on again. At the 
same time the other stranger is eagerly looking at a yellow 
roll of papers which he holds in his hand. Dame Goodman 
soon finds the necessary candle, and, with a hasty word of 
thanks, the mysterious pair depart. 

The moon has now risen high in the heavens, and as the 
farmer looks out, he can plainly see the two, impatiently 
wending their way along the road which borders the lake. 

It is a perfect night. The lake is bathed in a mellow 
radiance, while dark shadows, cast by the trees, seem almost 
painful by contrast. On the water all is serene, except 
when a greedy pickerel, capturing some luckless fly, makes 
a circle of light, ever widening until it touches the farthest 
shores; or, again, a V-shaped course betrays a muskrat, 
noiselessly carrying a sweet bit of lily-root to his home in 
the bank. Through all is heard an under-current of the 
hum of insects, varied at intervals by the bullfrog’s deep 
bass note which comes across the water. 

A light fog has been rising as the night advances, slowly 
gathering in fleecy clouds along the shores, almost conceal- 
ing from sight a flock of ducks that have just dropped from 
the sky, to rest for a few brief hours in their long southern 
flight. 

But, unconscious of all these natural beauties, the two 
strangers are intently going over the ground where the tra- 
ditional burying-place is supposed to be. With tape-line 
and compass they take measurements, one after another, 
constantly referring to the yellow parchment, repeating 
their operations again and again, until at length they seem 
to be satisfied and settle upon a spot near the shore. Here- 
upon are produced from a wagon standing close by, a pick 
and spade. All nature seems to shiver at the discordant 
sounds arising from their work, which is so strangely out 
of tune with the serene restfulness of the night. Finally 
they seem to have attained their object, for hastily they 
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stoop down and soon lift from the excavation something 
which taxes their combined effort. The farmer beholds all 
this in wonder, scarcely believing his eyes. The whole 
proceeding is so silent, so weird, that not until the wagon 
has received its burden, and a sound of wheels upon the 
little bridge over the brook has been heard, can he realize 
that it was not all a strange dream. 

When daylight returned once more the old man quickly 
sought the place, and found evident traces of their work. 
To the depth of a few feet a square cavity stood revealed, 
over which a flat slab of limestone had rested. Of its con- 
tents—not a vestige remained, save a piece of iron, heavily 
rusted; and strangest of all, a human skull. 

Reverently he laid this grim relic back into its resting- 
place, and with a shudder turned towards the house, but 
suddenly came back, and, with a nervous hand, covered 
over the ghastly visage and filled up the excavation. Then 
he went to the house and to his work, wondering what the 
strange procedure meant. 

And the next evening came, bringing the same panorama 
—all silent, all beautiful, save that on one side of the hill there 
was a scar of bare earth where the grass was removed. But 
the evening’s lull hushed the young birds’ voices, and the 
soft mist enveloped the tall trees, the same as before, while 
. the old farmer sat on the porch smoking his well-earned pipe. 

For a time he pondered over the queer happening, but 
not for long. Morning and evening the cows were milked, 
the pans were placed in a row on the bench; and soon the 
crops were brought in. What mattered it to him, as he 
went bis daily round, that across the mighty stretch of water 
an ancient manor and vast estates had suddenly changed 
hands? What mattered it to him, for a time, even the 
noisy, selfish world stopped in its mad race to talk of an old 
injustice righted; of a long-injured family restored to its 
lawful inheritance ? 

The grass on the side of the hill is entirely grown over 
now, so that one would hardly know that it had ever been 
dug up. PrerrE Cook. 
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McCosH WALK.—The frontispiece of the last number of 
the Bric-A-Brac gives an excellent likeness of a dear old 
face and bent figure. The venerable philosopher stands, 
leaning on his cane, while in the background stretch two 
lines of stately elms. The old trees, tall and beautiful, 
their branches meeting overhead, cover and protect that 
quiet corner of the campus which we call “ McCosh Walk.” 
It is one of the picturesque spots of Princeton. A sense of 
beauty and repose steals over one, as he wanders amid its 
quiet shade. The spirit of conservatism seems interlocked 
among the swaying boughs and leafy tapestry. 

How solemn seem these silent sentinels when they put on 
their knowing air, as though they treasured the secrets of 
the past! 

This walk is so suggestive of our life here. The strug- 
gling, hidden roots beneath the path, intertwining their 
arms; the serious, straight-shooting trunks; the loving 
branches overhead, stretching out into the sunshine as they 
mingle their fragrance and foliage, all have an analogy in 
our college life. 

In the first year, when we struggle along beneath the 
higher plane of the upper-classmen’s life, making friend- 
ships, mingling our joys and sorrows, crude, germinal and 
unknown; then our separate ambitious career, when we 
shoot our solitary aspirations far into the future; and 
again as alumni, shaking hands over our earlier struggles, 
exchanging joyful experiences, mingling lives that are now 
sun-crowned. 

It is particularly charming at two seasons of the year. 
In the depth of winter, when nature has thrown over the 
naked trees a soft, white mantle, and they stand out modest 
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and timid, as if ashamed of their meagre drapery, lifting 
up pale faces to the kind moon, which casts a fleeting veil 
over their heads, and seems to guard them with mystic care. 

Again, when the new-blossoming leaves assume a mod- 
est pink, and a little later, clad in the rich green foliage, 
they cast a soft lacery of shadows on the earth beneath, 
and ‘encourage the bird-choruses above to prolong their 
melody.—R. D. Small. 


To A ROCK LICHEN. 


Oh, modest little lichen gray, 

So like a sunbeam gone astray 

Upon some dark, forbidding wall ; 

So timid, yet so bold withal, 

To clasp with yearning, fond caress 

The cold and stern-faced rocks—to press 
With dainty fingers their despair 

And wake a smile of beauty there. 


Oh, faithful little lichemgray, 

Unchanged, unwearied, day by day; 

How many lives like thine are spent, 

By Heaven’s divine compassion sent, 

To hearts which Time has turned to stone— 
Stranded, forsaken and alone? 


How many brave, heroic souls, 
Unheeded in life’s Honor Rolls, 

Have striven in their humble ways, 
Through all the measure of their days, 
To hide the Past’s unseemly blight 
And cover all with kindly light ? 


Life bas its flowers, radiant, rare ; 
The lichen bears no blossom fair ; 
Each has its mission—Who shall say 
Heaven loves not best the lichen gray ? 
—Charles Bertram Newton. 
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COLLEGE COMMUNISM.—In the villa of Epicurus, where so 
many great minds held high and holy converse in the sunny 
days of ancient Greece, I think no fairer lesson has been 
taught than that conveyed by the simple, homely legend on 
its outer garden wall,“ 7a Tév @idwy Kowa.” I believe that that 
noble sentiment must have had a deep and lasting influence 
on the people of that place; for who shall say that the writ- 
ing did not stand, long after the fall of Greece, a motto for 
mankind? And when the blasting hand of greedy Rome 
was laid upon the fairest cities of that land, I fain would 
think that the blight did not extend within that attic garden 
pale. But we know that such was not the case. Methinks 
I see some sad-faced son of Theseus, as he stoops to pick 
some fallen fruit, look gratefully at that weather-beaten 
legend, as he reads, “ 7a Tay Piiwy Kowd.” And yet his brow 
grows dark again at the warning scrawled beneath the old 
inscription by some unsympathetic Roman hand—that sign 
so common wherever the ruins of imperial Rome are found 
—which reads, “ Cave Canem.” What a commentary on 
human nature, and what a contrast between the simple 
friendliness of those old Greeks and the selfishness which 
the advance of civilization brings! 

Here within the confines of our campus there exists a state 
of things as different from that of the crushing, crowding 
world, as was that wise man’s garden from a legionary camp. 
This is certainly not an ideal state, yet in some respects it 
seems very like Plato’s republic, and surely shares many of 
its faults. 

After all, college men, however great in their own estima- 
tion, are but a parcel of careless school-boys, for a time free 
from all restraint and in a position to form the firmest friend- 
ships, only to break them, perhans forever, when the day of 
graduation comes. 

As a rule, college boys are not very selfish. At least 
most of them are improvident, and that is very often syn- 
onymous with being generous. And, forsooth, this is the 
reason that college boys invariably despise selfishness; for 
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this very fact there is a strong tendency towards communism 
—the crying evil of Plato’s scheme. 

Now there are different kinds of communism. There is 
what might be called physical communism. Philosophers 
like Sir Thomas More and Bacon and Mr. Bellamy have 
consumed much valuable time and many quires of paper in 
expounding their theories on physical communism. We 
frequently see good illustrations of this phase of communism. 

When a fellow leaves a base-ball in my room, I thank the 
gods for all their gifts, and pray that the owner may not 
soon bethink him to come to my room for his property, and 
I put the base-ball in the darkest corner. Again, we leave 
our doors unlocked, being aware that our friends will enter, 
lounge upon our furniture, smoke our tobacco, and use our 
stationery, or whatever happens to suit their fancy. 

We straightway go and do likewise in another fellow’s 
room. This spirit extends even to our washer-ladies. Every- 
thing that leaves my room in a clothes-bag I part with 
tenderly, and whatever may return I welcome as a gift. 

Then there is menial communism. Now, the value of a 
commodity, we are told, depends on the quantity thereof in 
market and the difficulty of procuring. It is here that one 
great objection to our mental communism arises. The 
dearth of ideas in examination hall is very sore—distress- 
ingly so. I know not whether it be because of the general 
atmosphere of the place, but certain it is that the famine is 
felt by all, and the value of ideas after the papers have been 
passed round rises enormously. Truly, unselfishness is a 
very noble thing, but, like Thanksgiving turkey, it may be 
taken in excess; and very valuable articles of thought 
should neither be given away too recklessly nor received 
too freely. 

Lastly, there is moral communism. College morality, as 
such, is very rare. But if such a thing be found, surely it 
is much too valuable to lose, and if it be too valuable to lose, 
it is much too valuable to borrow. I can pardon a man’s 
wearing a borrowed overcoat, but for a man to appear 
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clothed in some one else’s morality, is » sin which cannot 
be exaggerated. 

Then there is a specious kind of morality, which, like 
political money, passes current among us, but which, if its 
intrinsic worth were appreciated, would be a drug upon the 
market. 

When a college man has done, or is about to do, a thing 
whereof he is ashamed, he tries to find some phrase or sen- 
timent which will justify his action, at least in his own eyes. 
Failing to find in himself the necessary narcotic for his con- 
science, he forthwith seeks some friend whose more fertile 
imagination or more inventive genius may furnish him with 
the moral drug his spirit craves. So we share our faults, 
our pretexts and our excuses, as well as our property and 
our ideas; so that mass of precedent has grown up, that 
mountain of college custom, college sentiment, college 
theory, which we hold in common, which controls our col- 
lege lives, and which constitutes for us a substitute for the 
code of morals which exists elsewhere. 

Plato’s scheme was never realized, because its fundamen- 
tal principle was communism. Yet here, at a time when 
one would surely think that there was much less opportun- 
ity for the spread of a communistic spirit than in the palmy 
days of Greece, we see a small world, whose very founda- 
tion seems to be communism! Plato’s comrades were men. 
Perhaps this explains the difterence.— William K. Frentice. 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE SEA.—In this new green world 
of ours, in this mad pursuit of wealth and position, in 
which, as Max O’Reil says, “ The man is left in the race of 
life who stops to tie his shoe-strings,” we like to look back 
fondly and reverently into the old and wrinkled face of the 
past, even if “the wisdom of our ancestors” is no longer a 
formula on the lips of living men. 
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There is no age on which we dwell longer and more 
tenderly than on the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
when Spencer wrote, Drake fought and Shakespeare played. 
What feelings and recollections a name will recall! When 
we mention the name of Sir Philip Sidney, we think at 
once of castles, half hidden by magnificent gnarled oaks, of 
long sweeping English meadows, of shady lanes, of beauti- 
ful jeweled women, of ideal love, of music echoing down 
long halls. 

His life was a poem. 

But mention Raleigh, and the scene changes. We think 
of men fighting, half naked, on the slopes of France, of 
colonists in the Carolinas struggling to build a city, of seas 
lighted up with burning Spanish ships, of men shivering in 
prison cell, of wonderful adventures, of tragic deaths. 
His life, so intense, so active, with its alternate light and 
shade—at one time fighting the battles of England, at 
another living in his quiet nook in Ireland with Spencer— 
was an epic, a grand Elizabethan epic. 

As a courtier, sea captain and discoverer, he is known to 
the world. But who remembers Raleigh as a writer, or 
who thinks of him as the first and, for a long time, the 
greatest of British historians, or that his eloquent voice 
was often heard in parliament, or, least of all, that his deep 
and practical nature was seen in graceful poetry? Yet 
so learned was he, and such a polished writer, that one 
would think that his whole life was spent not in war, on 
the sea, nor in the court, but in wandering in the flowery 
fields of literature. Ina life of ceaseless activity, he often 
sighed for the peace and happiness that comes from the 
renunciation of the world. In his stormy life, amid the 
gayeties of court, there came times of repentance, as 
strange as Green or Dryden ever experienced. It was dur- 
ing one of these seasons of retirement, when his mind 
recalled the joys that sprung from a quiet conscience and 
the following of peaceful pursuits, that the “‘ Shepherd of 
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the Sea” wrote his pathetic poem on the beauties of a rura] 
life. One stanza is— 


“ Go let the diving negro seek 
For pearls hid in some forlorn creek, 
We all pearls scorn, 
Save that the dewy morn 
Congeals upon some little spire of grass, 
Which careless shepherds beat down as they pass, 
And gold ne’er here appears, 
Save what the golden Ceres bears.” 


His chief prose work is “The History of the World,” 
written during his thirteen years’ confinement in Tower, 
where his faithful friend, Ben Jonson, assisted him in his 
work. 

As a monument of his discernment and literary taste 
there stands “The Faerie Queen.” For it was during a 
sojourn in Ireland that Raleigh met Spencer, the secretary 
of Lord Gray, and, seeing the manuscripts of the first three 
books, this excellent critic persuaded him to come to London 
and publish it. 

During his weary imprisonment in the Tower, how often 
the discoverer longed for the sea and the fight! At last, 
when time had whitened his head, the King sent him on 
his last journey across the seas in search of the mythical 
El Dorado. The story of the journey is one of the saddest 
in English history. The King betrayed to the Spaniards 
the plans of his own servant. The eldest son of Raleigh 
was killed in battle, the crew mutinied, half of the party 
starved. The result of his long-cherished plans was utter 
ruin. Broken-hearted and bowed down with grief, he 
landed at Plymouth, where, thirty years before, this brave 
knight sailed gayly forth to fight the Armada. 

In a few days he, who was at one time the favorite of the 
greatest ruler of England, was beheaded by the meanest. 
One can recall the death of Keats, Byron and Shelley only 
with sadness, because they died in early manhood, but how 
much sadder must be the picture of men truly great, like 
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Sir Walter Raleigh, after a long life of usefulness and honor, 
spending their last days in poverty and wretchedness? No 
one can read without emotion, of the great Spartan, Gen- 
eral Belisarius, old and half blind, begging bread from the 
very soldiers he so often led to victory in sunny Italy; of 
Tullien, the once proud Dictator of France, who caused the 
fall of that monster, Robespierre, gathering old rags and 
paper in the streets of Paris. 

Raleigh was worthy of his age—an age of giants. A man 
who, in his younger days, brought a new world to light; 
when aged and in prison, wrote the history of the old.— 
Charles Irvin Truby. 


“AT EVENING-TIME.”—It is the evening of a summer day, 
in a burying-ground. A gentle hill slopes down to the 
valley of a winding stream. It has been a scorching day, 
and we rejoice in the cool breeze, forerunner of approach- 
ing night. To our right we see a farm-house, and, beyond, 
an expanse of pasture land, lying along the river’s bank. 
Milking-time is just over, and toward this pasture the 
farmer’s boy is lazily driving the cows, often stopping to 
whistle for his dog, which is hunting woodchucks in a 
neighboring field; the farmer himself carries an armful of 
fuel toward the kitchen wood-box, while his wife stands in 
the doorway, her sleeves rolled up, taking a moment’s rest 
before the final chores of a busy day. The men have taken 
a nooning, and will have a bit to rest after the evening’s 
work is done, but she has toiled over the fire since early 
dawn; now the dishes must be washed, the week’s mend- 
ing done, and then it is bed-time, and to-morrow morning 
comes so soon. From the chimney a graceful column of 
blue smoke rises against the softer blue of a twilight sky. 

Yonder the road winds over the hill. An ox-cart ap- 
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proaches. We hear the heavy clanking of the chains, the 
shrill call of the driver and the crack of the goad as it 
descends upon the hard-tanned back of Buck or Berry. 
The katy-dids sing from tree to tree, the night-owl calls 
farewell to the fading light. 

The burying-ground is an old one. The briers grow 
thick upon the well nigh leveled mounds; the moss has 
obliterated the markings on many of the stones. Every- 
thing here seems to whisper very softly those words of 
Holy Writ, “ The fashion of this world passeth away, pass- 
eth away.” 

Some of those who sleep here died in old colonial times. 
These were brave men, who felt that right was right and did it 
regardless of consequence. They were extreme sometimes, 
but they were érue, and we of a modern time, who enjoy the 
privileges bought by their sturdy adherence to principle, 
who sometimes scoff at them, may learn a lesson from 
their moral strength. Do we not wrong the Puritan 
character by investing it with an imagined sternness? May 
we not discover a sweetness about their lives, deep beneath 
the austerity, which is so universally attributed to them ? 
But times have changed, and we, perhaps, are better than 
our fathers were. 

Here lies a soldier who was killed during the French war. 
His headstone proclaims him to have been “a brave soldier 
aud loyal to his king.” Headstones may not tell the truth. 
We trust this one does. Fora century, and almost half a 
century more, has he lain here. Armies have marched to 
battle-fields since then, but through it all 


“No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms, 
Nor braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms.” 


He even did not hear the horse’s hoofs as the dreaded Tarle- 
ton hurried along this peaceful road. 
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Here lies a captain who did brave deeds in Revolutionary 
times; there,a colonel who helped to check the proud 
Burgoyne’s advance, and a company of privates, whose 
deeds are known to Him, who sometimes reckons the 
patriotism of the most obscure as of more worth than a 
great commander’s glory. 

This is the grave of a white-haired minister, who did not 
shoulder a musket, but who preached so loyally the gospel 
of liberty that many were inspired to deeds of valor. The 
story of his life is handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and all the neighborhood honors the memory of the 
good old parson. Betsey Smith sleeps here. She fooled 
the British colonel, sending him several miles out of his 
way, while her friends escaped. Yonder lies John Frank- 
lin. He was “ crazy,” and lived in the woods opposite to 
us. He thought that God had sent him to call a world to 
repentance, and used to go from farm to farm warning sin- 
ners “flee from wrath to come.” He was very kind, and 
gladly shared his scanty store with any who needed it. No 
headstone marks the grave, but tradition places it here. 

The citizens in this silent village are many. Some, name- 
less now, have fallen into that sad state which we, shudder- 
ing, call “forgotten.” They do not mind. ‘ Their long 
day’s work finished, they rest till the coming of another 
dawn, when they and we shall rise to greet the Light. 
Then shall names and deeds be known. Let us go; the 
twilight is fading out; one streak of brightness trembles in 
the sky and—it is night.—Courtlandt Patterson Builer. 


FROM SAPPHO. 


The Pleiades are set, 

Pale moon has gone to rest, 
Long hours slowly pass— 
And still I watch, alone. 








EDITORIAL. 


EDITORIAL. 


HE Lit. board takes great pleasure in announcing the 
unanimous election of Mr. John G. Wilson, Md., to 


the treasurership. 


A LOOK FORWARD. 


2 yer position toward Tue Lit. of those of the under- 
graduates who afterwards become its editors is well 
individualized at the different times of the college course. 
First there is the Freshman, who, with fear and awe, peers 
around the corner of old North,—usually at night,—ap- 
proaches stealthily, timidly drops his humble scroll in the 


contribution-box, and anxiously awaits the appearance of 
the next magazine. Then there is the Sophomore, who is 
first but the Freshman grown more bold, but who, by the 
end of the year, has come more to realize the true nature 
of the work before him. And then the Junior Class, which 
may well be called the contributing class; for now it is 
those qualities are developed which are to determine the 
magazine’s future success when, as Seniors, they assume 
control. 

It is with many pleasant hopes for the future that we, the 
present board, pass to the last stage,—from contributors to 
editors. Another board of editors has gone, another come. 
The old has said farewell, the new extends greeting. As 
the old dwells in retrospect, the new lives in prospect. And 
so, in entering upon our journalistic careers, it is well to 
cast a glance in the distance, and look forward over the 
route the Lit. proposes to travel. 

Certainly, the expressions commendatory of the high 
standard maintained in the past warrant no radical changes 
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in content. Most of the features it contains have grown 
up gradually with the advance of the college. Few charac- 
teristics are there which have to be nursed or raised in a 
hot-house. The development has been healthy and normal. 
The latest bud put forth was the Contributor’s Club, by the 
last board. This, during their most successful regimé, 
made a strong and hardy growth, and is now a most essen- 
tial organic part of the magazine. But especial judgment, 
we would emphasize, is required in this department. For, 
while it should contain papers of perhaps narrower import 
than the body of the magazine, and should be more local in 
nature, it should ever be above petty personalities and 
trivial campus gossip. Throughout the magazine, the 
divisions into departments have been found to meet the 
abilities of the contributors and the pleasure of the readers. 

In conducting the Lit. we shall take no absolute model 
as our guide, but shall, in general, emulate the tone and 
character of the larger magazines. But two danger signals 
should be placed. First, its character should be well differ- 
entiated from the literary work of the college curriculum. 
The general literary department should never become 
merely a receptacle for college essays and other papers 
which strut with bookish lore and leaded thought. Only a 
few years ago a profound thesis in mental science was 
the beau ideal for a literary contribution. But the other 
extreme is equally to be guarded against. For no more, 
should it degenerate into an excess of namby-pamby col- 
lection of etchings or short reflections, in which the 
writer labors under a mortal dread that he is about to say 
something. The Lit. has a function decidedly its own, 
and it is our aim in its management to determine as far as 
possible and regulate the exact line in which it should run. 
Its relation to the other college magazines is pretty well 
defined, and needs little comment, unless, indeed, it be that 
the literary magazine of the college should have exclusive 
control of Book Reviews. But, for reasons to them unde- 
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batable, perhaps, our esteemed contemporaries would prob- 
ably raise mighty objections to their transfer of title. 

Thus our policy is briefly stated. We shall accept the 
body content as it has been handed over to us. We shall, 
however, endeavor to make the lines of demarcation more 
distinct between the several departments. Each has its own 
sphere. Let the literary editor be literary without being 
bookish or airy; let the Contributors’ Club bridge judi- 
ciously the distance between literary matters and local 
topics ; let the Gossip continue his pleasant chatter and the 
Book Review man stick to his books and not look often 
over the shoulder of the Gossip. 

And now with pleasant anticipations, but not without a 
sense of the responsibility devolved upon us, we take pleas- 
ure in presenting to our readers this our initial number. 


PRIZES. 


HE Board have decided to offer the following prizes, 
which are open to all the undergraduates for competi- 
tion : 

First.—A prize of ten dollars, for a short poem to appear 
in the June number, notice of which has been posted. 

Second.—A prize of fifteen dollars, for a story to appear 
in the November number. 

Third.—A prize of fifteen dollars, for an essay to appear 
in the December number. 

Fourth.—A prize of ten dollars, for a sketch to appear in 
the February number. 

Fifth.—A prize of ten dollars, for the best short poem 
published during the year, exclusive of the June Prize 
Poem ; to be announced in the April number. 

Some changes have been made necessary from the usual 
prize offers, which we trust, however, will justify them- 
selves. 
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THE IDEAL CLUB. 


lige SIDERABLE remark was excited in college by an 
editorial which appeared in The Princetonian shortly 
after the Easter trip of the Ideal Club. It is not the pur- 
pose of the Lit. to enter into any controversy with other 
college papers. Indeed, we coincide with T'he Princetonian 
in thinking that untrained “ Horse Glee Clubs” have no 
tendency to advance the best interests of Princeton. If, as 
we believe, the editorial referred to sought oniy to convey 
this meaning, we heartily indorse its intention, and approve 
the general principle which its writer made an attempt to 
express. 

It does seem, however, that the occasion for formulating 
@ very sound principle was, to say the least, unhappily 
chosen. It is only just to the members of the Ideal Club 
to look at both sides of the question. They expect to give 
other concerts, and therefore a misconception of their 
standing and ability might do them considerable injury. 

Instead of censuring the members of the club in this 
instance, we should be in favor of its continuation, under 
proper safeguards, after its present members have left col- 
lege. Those who had the affairs of the Ideal Club in charge 
took every precaution to guard against any such misappre- 
hension as the Princetonian feared had arisen. They went 
to the leader of the Glee Club and obtained his unqualified 
approval of their plans. He gave them a list of places to 
visit which the Glee Club could not goto. They received, 
also, his permission to render the Glee Club pieces. Surely 
“untrained pleasure-seekers ” would not have been treated 
thus. Furthermore, they went before the faculty and ob- 
tained permission to take the trip, and were told that they 
were on the same footing as the Glee Club. 

We would just mention, in passing, that it would furnish 
a subject for considerable discussion whether the glee club 
is at present in reality a ’Varsity organization, properly 
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so-called, and whether the best way to do away with any 
danger that may arise from “horse glee clubs” in the 
future would not be to transform the glee club into a truly 
“Varsity ” organization. What surety, what guaranty can 
there be that the glee club will always represent the best 
musical talent of Princeton, as long as it remains a private, 
self-perpetuating body? Of course, at present the best men 
are usually elected, but there is no moral obligation upon 
the members of the glee club to elect men solely with regard 
to merit. To be sure, it is to their interest to do so, but it 
is altogether possible that, in some cases, other consider- 
ations might have more weight with them. 

Now it does seem, all things considered, that a small 
club such as the Ideal Club, far from doing the college any 
harm, must be of great advantage to it. For, plainly, it 
would visit small towns which could never be reached by 
the Glee Club itself, and would thus keep Princeton before 
a wider public. If care is taken, as it has been heretofore, 
to advertise the Ideal Club as being composed of quartets 
from the Princeton College Glee and Banjo Clubs, there is 
no reason why the musical reputation of the college should 
be damaged in any way whatsoever by trips of this sort. 

Certainly the Faculty are competent to judge of the musi- 
cal ability of such a club, and surely would not authorize a 
poorly-trained set of musicians to gad about the country- 
side giving a false impression of Princeton talent. While 
very strongly opposed to a few men gathering hastily to- 
gether, and, with nobody’s knowledge or consent, “ taking 
pleasure trips made possible by a liberal display of college 
colors,” yet we would advocate making the Ideal Club a 
permanent organization. If perpetuated, however, it should 
in any case be subordinate to the ’Varsity Clubs. It should 
not be entirely separate, but under some sort of supervision. 
If as much care were taken in its management, and its 
members were as well chosen as this year, it could advance 
Princeton’s interests enormously by visiting small towns as 
a sort of committee, so to speak, of the College Glee and 
Banjo Clubs. 
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E BESPEAK the patronage of all our readers for the 
firms whose advertisements appear in this volume. 
We can consistently recommend these firms, for we have 
been careful to select only the best in the several lines of 
business represented. The Index, which is placed on page 
4, enables a purchaser readily to find the advertisements of 
any particular line of goods he may want. Now, it is only 
just that the students should give their custom to those 
who, by their advertisements, materially help the publica- 
tion of college papers. One thing especially we would 
urge on all, namely, that when they do so bestow their cus- 
tom, they should mention having seen the advertisement in 
the Lit. An advertiser naturally desires to know whether 
he is deriving any benefit from being in the Lit. or not. 
This is but a small thing to ask, and the students can render 
us and succeeding boards no small aid by complying with 
this request. 





GOSSIP. 


“ Men and their manners I describe.”’ 
—Martial. 


**Quamvis digressu veteris confusus amici, 
Laudo tamen,”’ 
—Juvenail. 


HE curtain has fallen. The well-tried players in the previous act 
have made “ positively their last appearance,” and gracefully, amid 
the plaudits of a more than satisfied audience, have retired. 

They played their parts well, exceeding well, and as they pack up 
their belongings they tell us they are sorry to leave. 

One reluctant look around—slam goes the door—and the ’91 Lr. 
Board is a thing of the past! 

But lo! The curtain rises again. The play continues. The scenery 
is the same, but the actors are new. The Gossip’s chair is occupied by 
a stranger, who here makes his Ave Cxsar, not like the Roman gladiator 
with a hopeless moriturus added to the greeting, but with gladness and 
an anticipation of pleasure. For there is pleasure in gossiping. (a va 
sans dire! To sit with vour chum and a couple of other intimates (four 
is plenty for one party) around a fire, with your heels on anything that 
may be higher than the level of your chair, and to chat freely and 
frankly about the fellows, to tell the latest story and discuss the new 
electives and next year’s courses—in other words, to hold a regular pow- 
wow—is one of the pleasantest and most profitable ways of ending up 
a winter evening’s hard work. These summer nights we stay outside 
and smoke, and we don’t feel much inclined to talk. Perhaps it is 
because there is something so subdued and peaceful about the twilight 
just before the curfew rings, that our tongues are tied and we think to 
ourselves in silence. And if we speak at all it is in low tones, as if we 
were afraid to break the hush that the shadows bring. One needsa 
winter night and a glowing fire for a pow-wow’s gossip. Now, such gos- 
siping is never invidious. It is honest and truthful, giving credit to 
whom credit is due, making allowances generously, and often bringing 
to light good traits in a classmate’s character of which you never knew. 
It is not like the whispered gossiping one overhears around church 
doors and in society. Spite plays a prominent part there, but among us 
college men, never ! 

Thus it is that I feel a pleasure in knowing that for the next few 
months I am to have little chats in this column of rambling talks about 
nothing in particular, but on anything or everything in general. 
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It is the sense of freedom that pleases me, and especially at this season 
of the year, when it seems impossible “To think, or plan, or toil, or 
care!” Being of lazy inclinations by nature, I am enchanted by the 
dreaminess of early summer. It is the dreaminess of an awakening into 
new life. You know the sensation,—when the alarm-clock goes off with 
a whirring ding-ng-ng close to your head in the morning and you are 
sound asleep. It wakes you up, but your bodily inertia deprives you of 
all your strength and you cannot stir. You lie with closed eyes, wishing 
you had about six hours more for a nap, while the remains of your 
dreams float past and mingle with your waking thoughts like the drift- 
ing cloudlets of a mist rising from the meadows when the sun comes up. 
It’s a pleasant sensation to be half asleep and half awake, but beware, 
though, how you dally with that languor. 

It seems to me that there is, however, a dreaminess of that sort about 
early summer. The flowers appear half uncertain about their new 
birth, and the young leaves are not quite sure whether ’tis summer again 
or not! They look around in a dazed sort of way, while the birds—ah 
the giddy birds, that’s a good adjective for them I think—they are not 
easily fooled. They know, and they flit around trying to rouse the 
world from its lethargy. 

And that’s why, as I said before, I am always enchanted by early 
summer, for I am of lazy inclinations by nature. Nor am I so very 
much ashamed of my present mood, for—hearken and chuckle, ye loafers 
who lounge and smoke all day beneath the campus elms—Seneca once 
said that “even persistent laziness hath its redeeming qualities.” And, 
sure, he was an honorable man! 

But talking of loafers makes me think of something that, a year or so 
ago, was considered the distinctive mark of a loafer. Now that individual 
no longer possesses the copyright. Last month, when I first entered the 
sanctum, I glanced through the window—one always does that on going 
into a new room—and at our campus cross-roads I saw a group of fellows, 
not loafers by a great deal, who, owing to a peculiar feature in their 
attire, attracted my attention. I fell to wondering why nine out of the 
dozen in that group, and, in fact, why nearly three-fourths of all the fel- 
lows in college wore corduroys. By a process of introspection I discov- 
ered that, to myself, my corduroys were like good friends and true. 

They are warm, first of all—the warmest clothing possible. I feel safe 
when I hear the rub and flap of their ample folds about my ankles—for, 
mark you, to be in the fashion, your corduroys, besides being turned up 
at the bottom, must be wide and loose. Soa true friend does not cling 
to you. He is not always fawning on you, but you may depend on it he 
is never far away. You may trust him to be at your side when you need 
him. 

Your dude, he who thinks always of his appearance and the impres- 
sion he is making, will not stand by you when you want help. ‘Tis not 
your Broadway suit, but your corduroys, that will last you through thick 
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and thin. Keep your rugged rough-and-ready friends. Keep them; 
they are the truest. 

Your true friend wears well. His affection never needs patching, but 
as it becomes older it grows stronger. And so is it with your corduroys. 
They require wearing to prove their worth. They may not be hand- 
some, nor their folds and creases classical, nor even graceful, but the 
longer you keep them the tougher they look and seem to get and the 
better you like them, so that you feel strange without them. And never 
yet was a pair seen that had been worn out! Yes, they wear spendidly, 
but alas! as with our friends, even the best, we do have to part with 
them at one time or another. They are cast aside simply on account of 
their looks, but we wear them even up to the day of their death! Of 
corduroys, though, you can buy new pairs; but tell me, pray, where are 
true friends on sale? That is one great point of difference. 

Corduroys for the next few months have been called in, and some of 
us have thrown or given ours away altogether, expecting to obtain new 
ones next year. The Gossip realizes regretfully that soon he and many 
others in like fashion will have to part with many good and true friends. 
How we hate to give up old things and particularly to see old friends 
go! Soon another Senior Class will be “ called in.” 

Gentlemen of ’91, according to a right good custom, the new Gossip 
bids you farewell. In Juvenal’s words, we are grieved at your depart- 
ure, but we know your purpose in so doing—laudo tamen—and we wish 
you God-speed. 

In the reapers’ contest outside these shaded walks, may you cut wide 
and strong! And, when you pause awhile in your labor, bring to your 
Alma Mater some of the sheaves. We know they will be 


- Many and strong and with blossoms twined, 
Of memories that go not out of mind.” 





Epitor’s TABLE. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


HE Table reasoned thus: If he were desirous of being a great soldier, 
he would doubtless seek inspiration in that “temple of fame” upon 
whose walls and pillars are emblazoned the story of leaders of armies, 
of furious onslaughts upon strongholds of foemen, and of triumphal pro- 
cessions. If he were to bea celebrated painter, he would visit those 
happy lands where glorified canvas preserves immortal thoughts of 
masters, and would try to catch something of a master’s spirit. 

So he came to the conclusion that, since it was his lot to be a Table, 
he might perhaps gain some such inspiration by bringing himself into 
contact with Tables who had before his time accomplished well the 
work, which fell to them. In the southeast corner of the sanctum stands 
a set of shelves, upon which is placed a row of ancient-looking tomes, 
which, after removing the dust of—ages we were going to say—you dis- 
cover to be the Lirs. of by-gone days. One by one we removed these 
volumes from their place, turned to the Editcr’s Table, and, after look- 
ing at each, waited a moment for the inspiration which didn’t come. 
Not because former Tables were deficient in their work, but because they 
were too efficient. We felt as one of the staff of artists on our friend 
The Tiger might feel as he stood before the work of a Titian. Still The 
Tiger artist has his place, from the importance of which we would be 
unwilling to detract one iota, and so, perhaps, the Table may fill a 
humble sphere, even though his line of predecessors be most worthy. 

We shall begin by finding fault, for that is about the easiest as well as 
the pleasantest thing in the world, and everybody knows that one 
desires something easy and pleasant in these spring days when 70° is 
hotter than 90° in the shade,a few months further on. So we shall 
devote a very few lines to the discussion of those departures called 
“tendencies,” about which we hear so much in these latter times. We 
often hear of a dangerous tendency towards an indiscriminate novel- 
reading, which is threatening to destroy the strength of our character 
and to leave us a race without a will. This is not the one of which we 
write, for there is a tendency scarcely less foreboding. We refer to a 
disposition on the part of many not to read at all. Strange is it, but 
true, that a large number, even in the body of college students, show a 
deplorable ignorance of the ordinary English classics, and this tendency 
does not confine itself to the lower ranks, for many a man whose groups 
are entirely satisfactory is forced, when questioned, to acknowledge an 
entire lack of acquaintance with the splendid literature whose refining 
and educating influence the English language freely offers him. One 
reason why college men, who have gained a reputation for ability along 
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the lines of college work, fail to succeed in after life is because, although 
they have studied hard, they have nevertheless neglected to bring 
themselves into contact with literature, and failed to gain that cosmo- 
politan spirit which insures success in the world. Polling is a good 
thing, but there are other things needful, and the man who would be 
faithful to his own interests, and able to meet the responsibilities which 
he bears with reference to the world, must find in literature a broaden- 
ing, strengthening influence, which shall be an important factor in 
moulding his life. 

We promised to devote only a few lines to our “tendency. The lines 
are filled out, let us turn to the magazines. 


The novel in Lippincott’s is entitled “Vampires,” and is by Julien 
Gordon. A paper on the “Lost Treasures of Literature” tells how 
many valuable manuscripts have been lost or destroyed, and contains 
some very interesting incidents. Sydney T. Skidmore discusses the 
“Aims of University Extension,” and we find more “ Familiar Letters” 
by Horace Greeley. The article upon “The Personality of the Prince of 
Wales,” is contrary to the opinion which, perhaps, is somewhat unjust, 
but which many Americans hold with regard to Albert Edward. Mr. 
Burr is evidently an admirer of the Prince, asserting that he is very 
popular with the people, and the “ prop and hope of the royal house.” 

The Cosmopolitan opens with a profusely illustrated article upon “The 
Cleopatras of the Stage,” describing the many prominent beauties who 
have played the réle. “The New Philadelphia” is of interest, as are the 
pages on “ New York as a Musical Centre.” A story begins which is to 
run through three numbers. It is “The Elixir of Pain,” by Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen. “Dr. Koch and His Lymph” are discussed by Dr. 
Julius Weiss. The number contains two short stories, “The Coup de 
Grace,” by Archibald Forbes, and “Corporal Billee,” by Albion W. Tour- 
gee. The Cosmopolitan is one of the brightest of magazines and is deserv- 
ing of the success to which it has attained. 

In the May Century we find the first part of a new story by Frank R. 
Stockton. “The Squirrel Inn” is in his best vein. The first of two 
papers upon the “Court of Czar Nicholas I,” also appears. The six pages 
taken up by a picture gallery, representing the work of New York’s best 
known artists, present a delightfully novel feature. “Pioneer Mining in 
California” tells about the gold mines in ’49. “A Bulgarian Opera 
Bouffe” is a thoroughly bright paper, by F. Hopkinson Smith, describing 
various scenes in Bulgaria as well as prominent personages. We find 
also an explanation of the International Copyright; a short paper upon 
Miss Alcott, and many other articles of interest. 

Scribner’s presents the first of its articles upon “The Great Streets of 
the World,” beginning with Broadway. One needs but mention the 
author, Richard Harding Davis, to inform the reader as to the interest 
of the paper. We glance at Wall street from Broadway; view News- 
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paper Row at night; are pointed to the place where actors walk, to the 
retail shopping district, and to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where politicians 
gather. The steamship article this month is by Lieut. Kelley, U. 8. N., 
and describes “The Ship’s Company.” “Shakespeare as an Actor” is 
illustrated by many old prints and contains an account of what is known 
of ihat part of the dramatist’s life. “Jerry,” which has attracted so 
much attention, comes to a dramatic close. “A Spectre of Folly,” by 
Octave Thanet, and “A Toledo Blade,” by T. R. Sullivan, are excellent 
short stories. 

The frontispiece to The Magazine of Art is from the striking picture, 
“Jephthah’s Daughter,” by Millais, and the opening paper is upon 
**Benjamin-Constant.” There is a portrait of the artist, and several 
other illustrations. An article on “The Crucifixion in Celtic Art” is 
written with the hope that some of its readers may be led to investigate 
subjects tending to illustrate Christian art in Great Britain. The second 
paper, describing “ Lord Armstrong’s Collection of Modern Pictures,” is 
very attractive. Other articles are “Jean Louis-Ernest Meissonier,” 
“The Modern Schools of Painting and Sculpture” and “Some Recent 
Irish Laces.” 

“The Brazen Android” is a vivid story, and comes to a close in the 
last Atlantic. The account of “A Voyage on the Grand Canal of Uhina” 
is told in some pages of “An Unpublished Journal,” by Richard Henry 
Dana. Miss Jewett gives an admirable description of “A Native of 
Winby.” Stockton’s “ House of Martha” is continued. The Contribu- 
tors’ Club is, as usual, most readable. 

Outing contains an illustrated article on “Sprinters.” A picture of 
Cary while running is of interest to Princeton men. “Adirondack”’ 
Murray tells how he sails Lake Champlain, and there are papers upon 
“The Wisconsin National Grand,” and “Athletics at Amherst.” A story 
entitled “ Harry’s Career at Yale” is begun. 

The Princeton College Bulletin has a portrait of the late Hon. Caleb 8. 
Green, LL.D., and also a short account of his life and of his valuable ser- 
vices to the Princeton University. Several “Old Letters” of interest 
are added to those already published. They are by the Rev. Aaron 
Burr and by Dr. Samuel 8. Smith. A synopsis of “ The Stone Lectures” 
is given this month, and there are, as usual, scientific papers by different 
professors. 


We come to the college exchanges. Where shall we begin? They 
cover everything, table, chairs, floor, and there is one which has made 
a mistake and fallen into the waste-basket, but don’t fear, we wouldn’t 
leave him there for the world. Here are represented big colleges, little 
colleges, middle-sized colleges and preparatory schools. The Table 
hopes to de you all justice, friends, and if ever he doesn’t, don’t lay it to 
ill will. 

4 
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“ Dolores,” a poem in The Amherst Lit., is worthy of notice, although it 
has its defects. The last lines are the best. 

In The Vassar Miscellany we find an interesting paper upon “The 
Friendship of Wordsworth and Scott,” and “Shadows,” a graphic 
description of the prayer-meeting in a New York mission house. 

The Yale Lit. contains the very graceful Junior Prize Oration upon 
“Cardinal Newman.” “A Modern Martyr” is descriptive of the work of 
Father Damien among the lepers, a tale of heroism which always 
awakens admiration. 

We clip a few verses: 


BONG. 


Who can tell where echo dwells? 

Is it where the tiny bells 

Of the flowers bend and swing, 

Where the birds forever sing ? 
Echo, echo, far away. 


Who can tell where echo strays 

All the happy summer days? 

Through the woods she hunts the shadows, 

Plays with lambs on grassy meadows. 
Echo, echo, far away. 


Who can tell where echo sleeps? 

Is it where a bright stream leaps 

O’er a mossy grotto dark, 

Lighted by a fire-fly’s spark ? 
Echo, echo, far away. 


Who can tell what echo knows? 
Ah, she never will disclose, 
To her secrets she is true. 
Listen! She is calling you. 
Echo, echo, far away— 
Echo, far away. 
— Vale Lit. 


TWO TO ONE, 


We played at cards in early fall. 
The trump was hearts. She held them all. 
We played at cards. 
She won. 


We played at love one day in June, 
One long-remembered afternoon. 
We played at love. 
I won. 


He played at church—the organist— 
A bride was rapturously kissed. 
He played at church. 
We're one. 

— Trinity Tadlet. 
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MOBILE BAY. 


When the quiet, quiet motion 
Of the ocean 
Changes quickly to the chanting of the gale, 
And the screaming sea-gulls hither wheel and sail, 
And the sky grows gray and pearly overcast, 
And the sun blows all his heart out in a blast, 
Then the heavy swing 
Of the roar and ring 
Has a rhythmic, rolling motion quick and fast. 


When the surges, warring double, 

Rush and bubble, 
And the wind holds hellish howlings in the sand, 
And the sea-gulls cower trembling on the land, 
And the heavy surf comes rhythmical and slow, 
Rolling, rolling in a leaping mass of snow, 

Then the crashing roar 

On the reeling shore 
Makes the very sand-hills quiver at the blow. 


When the wind is gently dropping, 
Almost stopping 
Any ruffle on the surface of the sea, 
And the gulls wheel up and cry out, salt and free, 
And the motion drops and quiets to a calm, 
And the clean-washed air is fresh and full of balm, 
Then the dimpled face 
Of the quiet place 
Bears the feathery, moonlit shadow of the palm. 





— University of the South Magazine. 


THE FIsST FLOWER, 


First fruits of spring, a tiny flower 
On a southern slope, where the April sun 
Unfolds its petals, the only one 

To greet the first real April shower. 


I tound it snug in its mossy bed 
Blooming silent and all unseen, 
A yellow cup in a saucer green, 
As if at a feast by its Maker spread. 


For fairer gems will the summer bear, 
But its thousand blossoms are not so sweet 
As the first pale flower you chance to meet 
In the April days, so charming and rare. 


— The Srunonian. 
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HORACE, 


ODE V 


What dainty youth, amid the flowers 
That cover all your pleasant bowers, 
Beguiles, with you, the twilight hours,— 
A Pyrrha, with the golden hair : 

To whom, are you fond words addressing 
What youth, who, mad with soft caressing, 
Is doubtless never even guessing 

That you’re as false as you are fair! 


But when, alas, you shall deceive him, 
And all propitious gods shall leave him, 
And blackening seas of doubt receive him 
Who now believes you are his own— 

His heart shall evermore be burning 

With longing, and with ceaseless yearning, 
While his wearied soul is learning 

Life’s saddest lesson, all alone. 


To Neptune, who has saved my sinking 
In waters from which, now, I’m shrinking, 
I consecrate my future, thinking 
My passion’s storm’s forever past— 
I nevermore, shall low desire 
With flaming wings, my heart set fire, 
To higher, nobler aims shall now aspire ; 
My heart—my soul—my life, at last. 
— University Cynic 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


NOTO, AN UNEXPLORED CORNER OF JAPAN. By Penrcivan 
Lowe.t. (Boston anp New York: Hovasron, Mirriurn & Com- 
PANY.) 

This book does not follow the beaten track laid down by most writers 
on Japan, i. ¢, dealing with the whole of Japan in one volume. 
The author describes Noto, a province lying along the western shore, 
a corner of Japan, which, up to this time, has escaped the eye of the 
traveler. No country of the East is more interesting to the average 
American than Japan. Mr. Lowell describes accurately the country 
through which he passes to reach Noto, and what pleases us especially 
in his book is the bits of human life scattered throughout the volume. 
The author knows we care more for the customs of the country—how 
the people act, live, think and work—than for the beauties of nature. 
We gain in positive knowledge when he describes with a skillful haad 
their primitive rooms and telis how they hunt and build their fires, or 
when he devotes a page to show why the Japanese have no milch cows 
in the country. It is written in an easy, flowing style. The descriptions 
of Japanese scenery are natural and well drawn. 


THE QUESTION OF COPYRIGHT. Compitep sy Gepgroe Haven 
Putnam. (New YorK snp Lonpon: G. P. Putrnam’s Sons.) 

The publication is timely. In light of the recent action of Congress, 
the copyright is one of the vital questions of the day. Mr. Patnam dis- 
cusses the question in an able and instructive manner. The etymology 
of the word is the kernel of the argument. Copyright, from the Latin 
copia, plenty; hence, the right to make plenty. The history of the 
copyright is traced from its beginning, in the time of Queen Anne, 1710, 
down to the action of our last Congress. Among the colleges petitioning 
their representatives we are glad to note Princeton, and among the 144 
American authors is the name, dear to every Princeton man, James Mc- 
Cosh. The tendency is also to increase the time of copyright. In this 
respect we are behind England, France and Germany. The chapter on 
“cheap and good books” is the most interesting of the whole book. 
Mr. Putnam has done a good work in thus putting into convenient form 
so much information on this most important subject. 


THE CITATION AND EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM SHAKES- 
PEARE, ETC., ETC. Wirn an Inrropucrion sy Hamitton W. 
Masis. (New York: Dopp, Meap & Co.) 

No better criticism of this charming volume could be given than that 
contained in Mr. Mabie’s introductory remarks. Of Landor’s three great- 
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est pieces of prose writing— The Pentameron,” “ Pericles and Aspasia” 
and “ The Citation and Examination of William Shakespeare ’’—the last 
is, we think, the best. All are beautiful; all have the same subtle 
imaginative color and the same faultless symmetry; all lay hold of their 
material in a way which, as Mr. Mabie says, reminds one of Shakes- 
peare’s richly colored “ Antony and Cleopatra,” of his simple but massive 
“Julius Cesar.” But in “The Citation and Examination of William 
Shakespeare” Landor does his best work, for he is completely at home 
with the localities where the deer-stalking incident, of which the book 
treats, occurred. Moreover he had lived among the people, whom we 
are constrained to believe, have not altered much from Shakespeare’s 
time. One finds characters in Stratford very like those whose words are 
recorded in the book before us. At any rate, it is a delightful picture 
that we find of English life of the period. The style is Landor’s best. 
We quote this from the introduction: “The comment attributed to 
Lamb, that only two men could have written this charming bit of old 
English life—the man who did write it, or he on whom it was written— 
was not an exaggeration, when one considers the buoyancy of temper, 
the audacity of humor, the imaginative force and color which Landor 
put into this charming work.” 


CHARLES DARWIN. HIS LIFE AND WORK. By Cuartes Frep- 
erick Hotper. (New York anp Lonpon: G. P. Putnam & Sons.) 

No fitter name than that of Charles Darwin could be found to inaugu- 
rate the Putmam’s new series—the Leaders of Science. In this age of 
scientific methods of thought and research, there has been no more 
potent influence than that of the great thinker, who has found a last 
resting-place in Westminster Abbey, within a few feet of the tom) of 
another leader of science—Sir Isaac Newton. Mr. Holder bas aimed to 
make his book interesting to both old and young, and he has certainly 
succeeded in writing in an eminently readable way. He tells us the 
story of Darwin’s life, showing us the boy, who had no taste for languages 
and abhorred higher mathematics, whom the terrors of a surgical opera- 
tion that he witnessed deterred from his intended profession, but who, 
nevertheless, ever showed the most marked aptitude for the sciences, in 
which he was to find his life-work. At Cambridge, Darwin seemed to 
gain little except from his close companionship with Professor Henslow, 
the naturalist. Then came the five years’ voyage of the “‘ Beagle,” in 
which Darwin made his patient and wide investigations, and laid the 
foundations of his fame. Mr. Holder devotes a great deal of space to 
this voyage, which had so many interesting details. He shows how 
Darwin labored in spite of almost constant sea-sickness, a malady which 
left him in a state of bodily weakness from which he never fully re- 
covered. Full justice is done to the later years of Darwin’s life, the 
years of his greater work, the years in which he wrote the “ Descent of 
Species” and the “ Origin of Man.” A chapter on the “ Honours of a 
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Life-time,” in which a list of Darwin’s memberships in societies, degrees, 
medals, &c., is given, and a chapter on the “ Darwin Family,” in which 
the genealogy is traced, are interesting. In two chapters on “ Darwinism,” 
the author explains in an easy, non-technical way the Darwinian theory 
of evolution. A chapter entit!ed “The Darwin Memorial,” is less inter- 
esting. An appendix of value contains a list of the works of Charles 
Darwin. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES. By Arasetita B. Buckizy. (New 
York: D. Appieron & Co.) 

“Through Magic Glasses” is a sequel to “The Fairyland of Science,” 
and is a most interesting volume, in which “the Magician” shows to his 
scholars many wonderful things which may be discovered by the help 
of the telescope, microscope, spectroscope, and camera. They learn of 
plants and microscopic animals, study volcanoes and lava streams, visit 
the mountains of the moon, find out what causes sun-spots, and spend, 
especially, a most delightful “ Evening with the Stars.” Two lectures 
are added: one upon “The Wanderings of the Horse Tribe,” and the 
other telling “ The Magician’s Dream of Ancient Days.” The volume is 
profusely illustrated by colored plates and wood-cuts, and is one of those 
delightful juvenile works, which have so much to delight and to instruct 
both young and old. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. EbrrepD, witH a 
Prerace AND Norss, sy THE Duc pg Broaiiz. TRANSLATED BY R. 
L. De Bravurort, F. R. Hist. 8. Vor. Il. $2.50. (New York anp 
Lonpon: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

A month ago we had occasion to review the first volume of this valua- 
ble work. Since the appearance of that volume some newspapers have 
questioned the authenticity of these memoirs. The publishers send us 
a statement containing conclusive evidence that these rumors are ground- 
less. But affidavits areunnecessary. The internal evidence of this book 
is sufficient. None but the astute Talleyrand, the Prince of Diplomats, 
could have written just in this way, and could have shown us the inside 
history of so many interesting and hitherto vaguely understood transac- 
tions. Knowing, as we do, that M. de Talleyrand had a somewhat easy 
political conscience, we cannot help suspecting that occasionally he white- 
washes his own share in certain questionable performances. The volume 
before us covers an important period—the years in which the star of 
Napoleon’s destiny stood for a little at the zenith, and then began to go 
down, and finally disappeared in a cloud of blood at Waterloo. In dis- 
cussing the marriage of Napoleon with the Archduchess Marie Louise, 
Talleyrand tells how the Emperor asked the advice of the members of 
his council regarding the question whether his bride should be chosen 
from the reigning house of Russia, Austria or Saxony. Talleyrand says 
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that he addressed the Emperor “ as a Frenchman demanding of him that 
an Austrian princess might appear in our midst,” and congratulates him- 
self on the Emperor’s taking his advice. The acuteness of Talleyrand is 
shown in his criticism of Napoleon’s plan of setting up his relatives and 
generals as kings of conquered States. He shows that in every case 
these creatures of the Emperor longed for independence, and plotted 
against him. Part VII tells the story of the Fall of the Empire and the 
Restoration. Part VIII is taken up with the Congress of Vienna, that 
unlucky Congress which was disturbed in its map-making by the return 
from Elba of the dread ogre, Napoleon. 


THE DEMAGOGUE—A POLITICAL NOVEL. By Davin Ross Locke 
(“Nassy”). (Lee & Sueparp, Boston.) 

This story is especially interesting to young men who, caught and 
deluded by tinsel and glitter, desire to be votaries at the shrine of politi- 
cal preferment. The author, drawing on his long and varied experience, 
shows the candidate in the light of noonday, not on the platform sur- 
rounded by torches and music. Working with stubborn farmers, deceiv- 
ing and flattering them in turns, not in a company of friends hearing 
the victorious news on election evening. He traces clearly the steps 
which lead Caleb Mason on the road to ruin in his desire for office. He 
and Sarah Dunlap stand out clear and distinct above the other characters. 
The contrast between them is drawn bya skillful hand, and is only 


deepened by the prominence given to both. The Demagogue is all 
deceitfulness ; Sarah, all truthfulness and gentleness. We admire her 
from the time when, a little golden-haired “tot” attending school, she 
went to the aid of poor, luckless Caleb, who was being whipped by his 
irate school-master, Whitmore. 

One of the most interesting chapters contains an account of a spelling- 
school. 


TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES. By Cuartorre M. Yonce. $1.00. 
(New York: Macmititan & Co.) 

Another novel by Miss Yonge is sure to be bailed with delight by the 
large class of readers with whom she is exceedingly popular. The hero- 
ines are the two daughters of James I of Scotland, and the story contains 
an account of their journey to France. where they meet their sister Mar- 
garet, the Dauphiness. There are a number of adventures by the way, 
and the interest is sustained throughout. The cruel treatment of the 
Dauphiness by her husband is a pitiful tale, and we are glad that her 
ambitious sister Jean is willing, at last, to take Margaret’s heartfelt 
advice and love a “ leal heart” more than “ crowns and coronets.” Both 
plot and characters remind us of Walter Scott, but this does not detract 
from the interest, and the readers of the tale must agree with us, that 
“Two Penniless Princeeses” is a very good story. 
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EXCURSIONS IN ART AND LETTERS. By Wiiu1am Wermore 
Srory. $1.25. (Boston anp New York: Hoveuton, Mirruin & Co.) 


It is with delight we hail another book from the author of “ Rota Di 
Roma.” Mr. Story has devoted his whole life to art, and as we read his 
instructive book, we feel that we are receiving the gathered treasures of 
a lifetime spent in wandering in that home of art—Italy. We obtain a 
grander conception of art and the artist’s mission from the perusal of 
the book. The essays on art are three in number, so interesting, so pol- 
ished, so instructive, that it is hard to say which of the three is the best. 
Perhaps it is “ Phidias and the Elgin Marbles.”” Here is described, with 
loving hand, that noblest offspring of art, the Parthenon. The style is 
chaste and clear, the sentences compact and to the point. The author 
has the gift of saying much in few words; for example, “ The overthrow 
of the Pagan religion was the death-blow of Pagan art.” The two essays 
dealing with literature are not so succeesful as the ones just mentioned. 


MISS TOOSEY’S MISSION. By tHe Avursor or “Lappis.” (New 
York: E. P. Durron & Co.) 

The publishers present to us a very attractive edition of a very attract- 
ive little story. It tells us how Miss Toosey, a quaint old lady, wants to 
go on a mission to the savages at Nawaub. She doesn’t have a particu- 
larly clear idea of the country, or of the character of the natives,and her 
doubts as to what preparations are necessary are very amusing. She is 
at last persuaded that her mission is not to go, but to help some one else 
to go. Her zealous efforts to raise money interest John Rossiter, who 
becomes much attached to Miss Toosey. At last she falls ill, and is very 
worried lest her mission has been in vain. She finally dies, and John 
Rossiter, touched by her life, is led to give himself to foreign missionary 
work. The tale is very full of pathos, and one is strangely drawn to 
Miss Toosey, and feels glad that the life which she feared was wasted, 
was really a power in the world. 


THE COLONIES. By Revsen Goiptrawarres. (New York anp Lon- 
pon: Lonemans, GREEN & Co.) 

We have before us the first volume in a series of American histories, 
covering the period 1492-1750. The book does not deal so much with 
the narrative as with the development of ideas and institutions, 
and much care is taken with the historical geography of the United 
States. The native Indian races are treated, as well as the discoveries 
and colonization of the country, the religious, social and political 
life of the people, and the causes which afterwards led to the American 
Revolution’ The author acknowledges the frequently unnoticed import- 
ance of the West in this development. A feature of the book is the 
complete list of references to other works, which is found at the opening 
of each chapter, enabling the reader very readily to find a number of 
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authorities upon any particular point. Four colored maps add to the 
usefulness of the history. 


ELEMENTS OF THE CALCULUS; METHOD OF RATES. By A. 8. 
Harpy, Proressor or Matrnematics In Dartmouts CoLitece. (GINN 
& Co, Introduction price, $1.50.) 

The object of the author in using the method of rates is to give to 
beginners a less mechanical and more intelligent grasp of the problems 
of Calculus. Such considerations as the methods of limits and infinitesi- 
mals, in the author’s opinion, belong to special and more advanced 
study. When the change in the quantity does not occur uniformly, the 
rate of change at any instant is determined essentially as if it were 
uniform, viz., by letting it change at the rate it had at the instant in 
question and observing what thechange is. The aim and characteristics 
of this text-book are to be highly approved, and its value to the beginner 
is no variable quantity. 


THE RELATION OF LABOR TO THE LAW OF TO-DAY. Trans- 
LATED FROM THE GERMAN OF Dr. Luso Brentano By PorTER SHER- 
man, A.M. $1.50. (New York: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

This volume was prepared by Dr. Brentano instead of a new edition 
of his “ Labor Guilds of the Present,” and is “a popular-scientific treat- 
ment of the labor question from the standpoint of the labor guilds.” The 
history of the English Trades-Unions is carefully developed, after which 


the causes resulting in the labor question of to-day are considered, and 
finally, are discussed methods leading to the solution of the labor prob- 
lem. A work of such absorbing interest, having for its author one of 
high authority, and for its translator one who thoroughly understands 
the art, ought not to fail in finding a place in the library of every politi- 
cal economist, whether or not his views coincide with those of the author. 


MECHANISM AND PERSONALITY. By Francis A. Soup, D.D. 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.) 

The purpose of this book is to be commended in its endeavor to put 
within moderate compass the present attitude of philosophy in the light 
of the latest scientific research. To an advanced student this work 
might appear to attempt too much, but as an elementary work or an 
“Outline of Philosophy” it has value. We especially commend the 
catholic spirit of Dr. Shoup as a physicist in treating of metaphysical 
subjects. The style is exceedingly clear. 


SERMONS IN CANDLES. By Rev. C. H. Sporczon. $1. (New Yore: 
A. C. Armstrone & Son.) 

Here are two lectures upon the illustrations found in common candles. 

The author talks on “ candles lighting other candles, different kinds of 
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candles and candlesticks, candles in lanterns, candles under bushels, 
candles that splutter, candles protected, candles extinguished, candles 
burning at both ends, short candles, long candles,” and numerous other 
varieties of candles. One would not dream that so much could be made 
of such a commonplace subject. Mr. Spurgeon presents the illustrations 
in his own forcible way, and-the volume is calculated to be very useful. 


STORIES OF OLD, NEW SPAIN. By Tuomas A. Janvier. 50c. 
(D. Appteton & Co., New York.) 

We, in the bleak and frozen North, often look long and earnestly to 
the South, where the flowers always bloom and the birds always sing. 
And now this book comes to us, bringing a fragrance of orange blossom, 
a whift of summer breeze, a bit of southern sky. The book is a collec- 
tion of short sketches describing life in Mexico, the land of the Aztecs. 
The author’s descriptions of Mexico are excellent. The glories of rich 
southern beauty he has transferred to the printed page with cunning 
hand. The next to the last sketch, St. Mary of the Angles, a story of 
the adventures of a Pennsylvania girl in the South, is by far the best 
in the book. 


SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND WAGES. By J. E. Tuzroip Roc- 
ers. 25c. (New York: Tat Humspoipr Pusuisuine Co.) 

This first number of “ The Social Science Library” is abridged from 
the work of the late Professor Rogers, of Oxford, by the Rev. W. D. T. 
Bliss. Professor Rogers’ words are used, but the sequence of sentences 
is, in some instances, changed. The book sets forth in a most interest- 
ing manner the doctrines of Christian Socialism, and is illustrated by 
three charts. The paper is good and the type clear. 


STEADFAST. By Rose Terry Cooke. 50c. (Boston: Hoveuron, Mir- 
FLIN & Co.) 

The novel is written in a most pleasing style, and many of the pictures 
of New England life are almost as inimitable as those of Mrs. Stowe. 
There may be doubts in some minds as to the wisdom of bringing up 
the religious questions upon which the plot largely hangs, and some of 
the minor characters will be of greater interest to many persons than 
those more prominent. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. By Bensamin 
F, UnpErwoop. 10c. 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD. By Francis E.ttinewoop Assort, Pu.D. 
10c. (New Yorx: D. Appieton & Co.) 
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STATIONERY ETIQUETTE AND SAMPLES OF NOTE PAPER. 
25c. (New York: E. P. Dutrron & Co.) 


FRENCH BALLADS. $1.50. (New York: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 
This charming little book will be fully reviewed in the June number. 











